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CHARLES G. DAWES AND THE 
NEBRASKA FREIGHT RATE FIGHT" 


BY JOHN E. PIXTON 


federal bond lay athwart the march of frontiers con- 

verging from east and west. Nebraska and Colorado, 
the most recent additions to the union, thrust west from a 
foothold on the Missouri River, a civilized salient threaten- 
ing to bridge this band of untamed land. To the north and 
west lay the Dakotas, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, and Utah, 
all of which were brought within the union before the turn 
of the century. To the south and west lay New Mexico and 
Arizona, the last to become states and fulfill America’s long- 
heralded manifest destiny. 

Nebraska’s stage of development was somewhere be- 
tween those of her immediate eastern and western neigh- 
bors. For example, her population of approximately one 
million was about twice the population of Colorado and 
half that of Iowa. With respect to railroad mileage the stages 
of development stood in a similar relationship. 

By 1887 the union had been laced together across this 
“continental divide” by four Pacific railroads. However, 
there were many hazards between driving the last spike in 
a coast connection and the development of the full flow of 


[' the year 1887 a band of territory not yet within the 


*The author gratefully acknowledges assistance received in 
the preparation of this article. The late Mr. Dawes permitted un- 
restrained access to his papers and was most kind and helpful. 
Professor Richard C. Overton, of Northwestern University, assist- 
ed materially. The Burlington Archives at the Newberry Library, 
Chicago, and the collections of the Nebraska State Historical So- 
ciety, Lincoln, were most useful. 
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traffic. Branch lines, depots, stockyards, grain elevators— 
these and other facilities had to be built before the rising 
streams of produce could find unimpeded channels to their 
markets. And the need for these facilities was becoming 
steadily apparent as the furious building boom of the eighties 
overextended many lines without them. But such purely 
physical problems could always be overcome by sheer ener- 
gy and capital, though conflicting interests were frequently 
involved. 

The problem of freight rates was more difficult. It im- 
pinged on a wider range of interests, and stood very much 
in need of a type of cooperative action on the part of the 
railroads which was in some respects as foreign to them as 
it was invidious to a people convinced of the merits of un- 
restricted competition. Yet a generally acceptable solution 
to the rate question was as necessary as terminal facilities 
or bridges to the free flow of traffic. 

The attempts to resolve this problem called forth the 
most strenuous efforts and the most profound passions ever 
manifest on the American scene. One Nebraska observer 
likened the spectacle to a combination of the French Revo- 
lution and a western revival meeting. The effect in Nebraska 
was to unseat the Republican rule which had held firm from 
the birth of the state; but it went beyond that. Throughout 
the whole national body politic was diffused a zeal for the 
restriction of all forms of corporate privilege—a zeal whose 
first target had been the railroads. 


I 


By 1887 Nebraska had already made a variety of attempts 
to regulate the solution of these problems. Various provi- 
sions in the state constitution and of statute law required 
rates to be “reasonable,” prevented “unjust discrimination,” 
and enjoined the legislature to “correct abuses;” in 1881 a 
maximum rate bill had been passed, and in 1885 a railroad 
commission had been set up as an instrument of control by 
the state. But these efforts had occasioned little discomfort 
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to the politically entrenched railroads, and the demands of 
all parties for more effective action on rates produced in 
1887 a new and, it was hoped, more powerful regulatory body 
known as the Board of Transportation. Thus the foremost 
political question of the day was whether the new Board 
could bring the railroads to heel. 


Into this tense atmosphere on an evening in April, 1887, 
came a young man from Marietta, Ohio, setting out on a 
career in the law. Poor himself, but of a well-to-do family 
with excellent connections, Charles G. Dawes was to have a 
leading part in the answer made to this question. In exactly 
one year he was to give the railroad barons cause to tremble. 


The City of Lincoln stood forty-odd miles west of the 
Missouri River on the rolling Nebraska plains; some 40,000 
people spread out comfortably over the neat gridiron des- 
cribed by the wide dirt streets. Lincoln aspired to the posi- 
tion of commercial emporium and gateway to southern Ne- 
braska; this aspiration caused the first legal battle before 
the new Board of Transportation. 

The Lincoln Board of Trade was dissatisfied with freight 
rates, both the “through” rates into Lincoln from eastern 
and western centers, and the “distribution” rates out of 
Lincoln to interior Nebraska points. Every possible line of 
attack open to them was utilized by the Lincoln men in their 
attempt to exact rate concessions from the railroads. 

A three cornered correspondence on this grievance de- 


veloped in July and August of 1887 between the Board of 
Trade, President Charles E. Perkins of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy Railroad, and George W. Holdrege, General 
Manager of the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad, the 
Nebraska subsidiary of the C: B. and Q. Perkins’ attitude 
was distinctly conciliatory and he urged Holdrege not to 
hesitate to sacrifice earnings for the sake of peace, though 
he refused to interpose his judgment on the matter.’ Hold- 


1Perkins to Holdrege, July 23, 1887. Burlington Archives, 
Newberry Library, Chicago. (Unless otherwise indicated all letters 
= are from the Burlington Archives, Newberry Library, 
icago.) 
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rege, on the other hand remained unyielding throughout the 
negotiations, although he did succeed in persuading the Lin- 
coln men to withdraw a complaint to the Board of Trans- 
portation.* He feared that concessions to Lincoln would bring 
similar demands from other towns and result in a general 
lowering of rates throughout the state which would seriously 
affect Burlington earnings.® 

In mid-August while these negotiations were pending 
the Board of Trade threw out a diversionary attack to add 
weight to its argument. Charles G. Dawes, a Nebraska attor- 
ney of three weeks standing, was retained to conduct a test 
replevin suit against the C. B. and Q. He proceeded imme- 
diately, offering the Burlington agent what was deemed a 
reasonable payment for a consignment of freight. This sum 
being less than the railroad charged, was of course refused, 
whereupon a replevin action was begun in the district court.* 
Similar cases were begun that fall by Dawes against the 
Missouri Pacific and the Union Pacific railroads. These in- 
genious actions were based on the requirement of the law 
that rates must be reasonable and the further supposition 
that failure to deliver the goods to a consignee upon payment 
of a “reasonable” charge constituted unlawful seizure. Thus 
the troublesome problem of deciding what was a reasonable 
rate was neatly bypassed, and the railroads were embar- 
rassed by the necessity of defending themselves against a 
charge of unlawful seizure. 

Additional ammunition in the attack on the Burlington 
was supplied by a proposed consolidation case against one of 
its subsidiaries. This case was prepared by Dawes and the 
railroad experts of the Board of Trade, commonly called the 
“freight bureau.” The plan was te send a representative of 
the board of trade to see Perkins at Burlington, and pre- 
sent the Lincoln point of view on rates, reinforced by the 


2 Nebraska State Board of Transportation, Annual Report, 1888, 
6, (Hereafter, Board of Transportation); Holdrege to Perkins, 
culy 24, 1887. 
8 Holdrege to Perkins, July 18, 1887. 
4Charles G. Dawes, “Journal for 1887,” August 12. (One of a 
group of unpublished diaries kept by the late C. G. Dawes at the 
City National Bank and Trust Company, Chicago.) 
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threat of the consolidation suit.5 But Perkins stood by Hold- 
rege, and a further conference at Lincoln with the freight 
bureau proved unavailing. Dawes noted, “The conference 
yesterday ended in no compromise and the impression seems 
to be that we will have a fight with the railroads on our 
hands.”*® The Omaha Daily Bee, an independent but loyal Re- 
publican newspaper, characterized these meetings as dila- 
tory tactics on the part of the railroads, and prophesied an 
increase in the epidemic of replevin suits.’ 

The energetic Board of Trade now turned its guns on the 
Fremont, Elkhorn, and Missouri Valley Railroad in a com- 
plaint before the new State Board of Transportation. A pre- 
liminary hearing had raised two questions which were to be 
argued on September 6; these were: (1) the powers of the 
Board in regulating rates, and (2) the reasonableness of the 
rates in effect. The one was as important to the future of the 
Board as the other was to the future of Lincoln. 


The hearing lasted over two additional days and called 
forth Nebraska’s outstanding legal talent, a spectacle which 
Dawes watched with aspiring enthusiasm. Subsequently re- 
ports were made by two of the three secretaries, both of 
which decided that since the Board was empowered to pass 
on the reasonableness of rates, it could also prescribe rea- 
sonable rate schedules which the railroads must adopt. At 
a later hearing on the other question the Board found in 
favor of the Lincoln complaint and directed the F. E. and M. 
V. to reduce its local distribution rates to conform to a spe- 
cific schedule.* The Lincoln men immediately followed up 
this success with a suit in the state supreme court for a writ 
of mandamus to compel the railroad to comply with the 
order. 

The railroads were thoroughly alarmed at these develop- 
ments, and, acting in unison while the mandamus suit was 


5 Ibid., August 15; Perkins to Holdrege, August 13, 1887. 

6 Dawes, “Journal for 1887,” August 31, September 2, 1887. 

7 Omaha Daily Bee, September 2, 1887. 

8 Board of Transportation, Annual Report, 1888, pp. 25-40. By 
“the Board” is meant generally the three secretaries who did the 
work, the five state officers constituting the actual board usually 
merely ratifying their findings. 
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pending, offered a compromise settlement which met to some 
extent the demands of the Lincoln merchants. After several 
meetings the compromise was accepted and the Board of 
Transportation, at the behest of the railroad officials, voted 
to discontinue the mandamus suit. But the relentless attor- 
ney general, William Leese, refused to be governed by this 
decision and pressed the suit in order to get an authoritative 
declaration as to the Board’s powers. The supreme court re- 
sponded with an unequivocal pronouncement which the 
railroad officials had sought to avoid: “The power of the 
Board, therefore, to establish and regulate rates and charges 
is full, ample, and complete.” A mandamus was issued re- 
quiring the F. E. and M. V. to comply with the Board’s rate 
directive.® 

A battle had been joined, and while the smoke had not 
yet cleared, it appeared that a nominal victory at least had 
been scored against the railroads by the new instrument of 
control. Dawes’ part in the affair had been a minor one, but 
the knowledge and experience he gained prepared him for 
the more important role he was soon to play in the campaign 
to bring the railroads under state control. 

Dawes first became a public figure in the prosecution 
of the consolidation suit which he had prepared during the 
opening skirmishes with the Burlington in July and August 
of 1887. The basis of this action was a paragraph in the state 
constitution of 1875 which declared, “No railroad corporation 
or telegraph company shall consolidate stock, property, 
franchises, or earnings, in whole or in part, with any other 
railroad corporation or telegraph company owning a parallel 
or competing line .. . ”?° In 1880 the Atchison and Nebraska 
Railroad, which extended from Atchison, Kansas to Lincoln 
had been leased by the Burlington. Dawes and the Attorney 
General believed that the lease was tantamount to a con- 
solidation of franchises. Since the A. and N. and the Burling- 


® State of Nebraska, Ex Rel. Board of Transportation, v. The 
Fremont, Elkhorn, and Missouri Valley Railroad Co., 22 Nebraska, 
313 (1887). 

10 Cobbey’s Annotated Statutes of Nebraska, p. 142, sec. 637, 
being sec. 3 of article xl of the Constitution of 1875. 
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ton were conceded by all to be competing roads, this was il- 
legal. So in April, 1888, the case was brought, a quo warranto 
proceeding which sought to oust the A. and N. for misuse 
of its franchise." 

Dawes prepared his argument with care, rehearsing it 
privately in his room a few days before the hearing.’* This 
was to be his first appearance in the supreme court, and he 
was facing T. M. Marquette, the Burlington’s experienced 
general solicitor, a really formidable adversary. The rail- 
roads contended that a lease was not a consolidation, a 
sound enough position which lost some of its effect by the 
lengthy elaboration of other weaker points. Dawes remarked 
tartly that one of these appeared to be an “attempt to make 
a legal point out of a personal reference to me.”'* The rail- 
road attorneys did not take kindly to the legal pretensions 
of the twenty-two year old newcomer. 

The arguments of both sides were colorful and attracted 
wide attention and a large audience at the hearing. Although 
the argument for the state was prepared by both Dawes and 
Attorney General Leese, the biblical language of the closing 
plea is unmistakably Dawes’ handiwork: 

We protest in the name of an outraged people, against 

the further continuance of this company. We plant our- 

selves fairly upon the language of our constitution. It 

is the foundation of this proceeding, and on this rock 

we have builded our complaint, and all the power of the 

railroad corporations of our State, or the gates of private 

malice .. . shall not prevail against it.14 
The Burlington attorneys inveighed against the ambition of 
demagogues who sought to make political capital out of un- 
justified opposition to the railroad. “The path that leads to 
greatness crosses a railroad,” declared Marquette, and end- 
ing on a poetic note, he quoted: 


11 State of Nebraska, Ex. Rel. William Leese, Attorney General, 
Yi The Atchison and Nebraska Railroad Co., 24 Nebraska, 143 
1888). 
12 Dawes, “Journal for 1888,” April 4. 
13 Tbid., February 25. 
_ 14 Nebraska Briefs, Vol. 48, p. 107 (Nebraska State Library, 
Lincoln). 
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The ambitious youth that fired the Ephesian dome, 

Outlives the pious fool that reared it.15 
Whatever the audience thought of “ambitious youth,” it 
probably suspected that the railroad builders were neither 
pious nor foolish. The court, unimpressed by such flights of 
eloquence, found the state’s interpretation consistent with 
the intent of the constitution and declared the lease void. 
The A. and N. franchise was allowed to stand pending an 
answer on the facts by the railroad.'® When the decision was 
announced several weeks later, Leese telephoned the news 
to Dawes who wrote exultantly in his journal, “This is a 
great victory, and indicates a successful termination of that 
suit .... One year ago today I arrived in Lincoln.”!* 

The newspapers were generally as enthusiastic about 
the decision as was Dawes; both were somewhat optimistic 
The Burlington succeeded in delaying for almost four years 
a decision as to whether the A. and N. was a competing line, 
a fact it had previously admitted. But, as is often the case, 
the effect and significance of the initial decision was manifest 
in unexpected ways. Shortly afterwards, on the strength of 
this precedent, similar actions were decided against three 
other railroads resulting in their admission that they were 
domestic corporations subject to state law. This fact had long 
been evaded or denied, most spectacularly by the Union 
Pacific which, as the creation of Congress, claimed immunity 
from state control.'® 

A further effect is seen in the settlement by the railroads 
of many of the replevin suits begun the previous summer. 
The day after the A. and N. decision was announced W. R. 
Kelly of the Union Pacific visited Dawes and settled a case 
he was conducting for a Lincoln drug company. Later a 
Burlington attorney agreed to settle all its replevin suits.’® 


15 Tbid., p. 129. 

16 24 Nebraska, 143. 

17 Dawes, “Journal for 1888,” April 26. 

18 For reactions to this claim see Board of Transportation, 
Annual Report, 1888, p. 73; also Omaha Daily Bee, September 17, 
1887, p. 4. At one point the Union Pacific even claimed tax exemp- 
tion on this ground; see Railroad Co. v. Peniston, 18 Wallace 15. 

19 Dawes, “Journal for 1888,” April 27, November 13. 
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But the effect of the A. and N. case and the general as- 
sault on the dairroads went beyond these purely legal rami- 
fications. In August Dawes observed that the county conven- 
tions all over the state were instructing their delegates for 
Leese as attorney general. When he was renominated for a 
third term Dawes called it a “vindication of the Atchison 
and Nebraska suit.”*° 


Il 


The widespread interest in the A. and N. case had made 
Dawes something of a public figure, and in the fall of 1888 
he entered actively into Nebraska politics. On September 
2 he addressed the Irish National League “in words of thril- 
ling eloquence,” the Nebraska State Journal declared. The 
speech was a regular lion’s-tail-twister which praised the 
patience of the Irish, condemned English tyranny, and gen- 
erally identified Ireland’s goals with those of America. The 
address closed with a tribute to the Irish leader Parnell amid 
enthusiastic applause.*? 

Again, on an evening in late September, Dawes and sev- 
eral friends drove to the town of Bennet, about eighteen 
miles from Lincoln, and spoke to a Republican rally there 
featuring a torchlight procession and a brass band. In defer- 
ence to prior occupation by the prohibitionists they had to 
abandon the city hall and speak from the steps of the Citi- 
zens’ Bank, which, in view of his later career, was a more 
appropriate rostrum for Dawes anyway.” 


In January, 1889, having established himself in his pro- 
fession, Dawes married Caro Blymyer of Cincinnati and 
brought her back to Lincoln where they later purchased a 
house with money supplied by Caro’s father. He devoted 
most of his time that year to his law practice which demand- 
ed close attention if it was to yield a living. In January of 
1890 Dawes concluded arrangements for the purchase of a 


20 Dawes, “Journal for 1888,” August 19, 23. The Omaha Daily 
Bee also applauded. (August 25, 1888, p. 4.) 

21 Nebraska State Journal, September 3, 1888, p. 6. 

22 Dawes, “Journal for 1888,” September 29. 
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block of real estate for General J. D. Cox, former governor 
of Ohio, with a half interest for himself. His journal reflects 
his appreciation of the Governor’s confidence in him and his 
pride at becoming “a fee-holder of property” with an “in- 
terest in Lincoln’s growth.”** Later in the year the Dawes 
Business Block Company, a real estate enterprise in Lincoln, 
was set up with the help of an uncle. Material success was 
following upon legal victory against the railroads. 

But despite this victory the rate situation remained 
obscure in the public mind because of the compromise ac- 
cepted by the Board of Transportation. This settlement was 
viewed with suspicion although its terms do appear to have 
been advantageous to Lincoln interests. But in any case the 
atmosphere in late 1888 was one of success against the rail- 
roads. The Democratic and Union Labor party platforms 
referred to the railroad problem in terms distinctly milder 
than those normally used. The Republicans preened them- 
selves on the achievements of. their Board of Transporta- 
tion;?* but if they were satisfied with the state of affairs in 
1888-1889, they were entirely alone in this by 1890, and their 
political tenure was threatened from every quarter. 


The first threat came from within. Spurred by the om- 
inous growth of the People’s Independent party, or Populists 
as they were called, and also by a genuine reform spirit, a 
group of Republicans assembled in Lincoln in late March. 
A protest was issued against “the domination of corporate 
power in the republican party,” and an anti-monopoly con- 
vention called to meet on May 20th before the regular state 
convention.*® In the interim, specific plans of action were 
considered at a meeting in Omaha which appears to have 
been the handiwork of Leese, Dawes, and E. Rosewater, edi- 
tor of the Omaha Daily Bee. Dawes observed of this meeting, 


23 Dawes, “Journal for 1889,” January 24; “Journal for 1890,” 
January 29, November 8. 

*4John G. W. Lewis, ed., Nebraska Party Platforms 1858-1940 
(Mimeographed Report on WPA Project No. 665-81-3-19, March, 
1940), p. 135. 

25 J. Sterling Morton and Albert Watkins, History of Nebraska 
(Lincoln; 1905 et seq.), ITI, 225. 
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“The sentiment seemed to be in favor of very radical action 
at the May 20 meeting.”** 

On the twentieth Dawes attended a preliminary confer- 
ence at the Capital Hotel in Lincoln and the insurgent’s con- 
vention afterwards at Bohanan’s Hall. The resolutions passed 
by the anti-monopolists denounced “corporate domination,” 
the Board of Transportation, railroad passes, and the McKin- 
ley tariff; they demanded an early convention and the aboli- 
tion of passes to forestall political manipulation by the rail- 
roads.*7 Dawes characterized these “a stirring set of resolu- 
tions” and added, “I trust the anti-railroad element in the 
party will come out ahead, for on such an event does the 
safety of the Republican Party depend.’’** 

It may be doubted whether anything cc:ld have insured 
the “safety” of the Republicans of Nebraska in 1890. But it is 
certain that the anti-monopoly wing and the pressure of 
third parties generally drove the Republican regulars to as 
liberal a position as they ever occupied in the nineteenth 
century. The state committee conceded on the matter of 
proxies, and, at a meeting with some of the insurgents, 
shored up the cracking G. O. P. ramparts in preparation for 
the Populist onslaught.*® 

The annual report of the Board of Transportation which 
appeared at this time was not such as to allay the fears of 
those willing to believe the worst of Republican railroad 
sympathies. On the very day after the anti-monopoly Re- 
publicans met, the Board conducted a hearing on the rate 
question and reported that the preponderance of opinion was 
against the idea that rates were exhorbitant. Agitation on the 
subject it ascribed to demagogues.*® Dawes took the Board 
severely to task in a comprehensive discussion of the prob- 
lem in the Lincoln Call. He criticized the political activity of 
the Burlington, and argued forcibly that profits were much 
greater than they were represented. He concluded with a 


6 Dawes, “Journal for 1890,” May 15. 
7 Lewis, op. cit., pp. 157f. 

8 Dawes, “Journal for 1890,” May 20. 

® Morton-Watkins, op. cit., III, 226f. 

° Board of Transportation, Annual Report, 1890, p. 114. 
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warning which would have struck a resonant note among 
all the anti-monopolists: 


Our Board of Transportation, elected by the Republi- 

can party, have rendered it imperative upon that party 

to declare itself upon the railway question, not in words, 

but in candidates .... The one man whose nomination 

for governor, above all others, would attest the sincerity 

of the past platforms of the Republican party relative 

to rate regulation, and would rally the support of all 

classes of honest men, is General William Leese, against 

whose honesty and unbending integrity no one dares 

lift his voice.*! 
The editor of the Call commended Dawes’ factual discussion 
without commenting on this political plea, and distributed 
extra copies free of charge. It was in such an expectant 
atmosphere that the Republican convention assembled at 
Lincoln in Funke’s Opera House to rally, as Dawes had put 


it, “the support of all classes of honest men.” 


“Politics are red hot,” said Dawes. “A tremendous crowd 
was in attendance. Stayed all night until 5 o’clock the next 
morning.”*? This protracted session produced a platform 
which recognized the right of labor to organize, urged em- 
ployer liability laws, the secret ballot, and control of rail- 
roads and other corporations to prevent corrupt political 
influence and watering of stock. It further demanded a re- 
duction in rates and the abolition of passes and other free 
transportation.** This was an altogether admirable document 
and a distinct improvement over the innocuous declaration 
of 1889, though it avoided the issue of the adequacy of the 
Board of Transportation. Leese was not even in the running 
for governor; L. D. Richards of Fremont, a man not unsym- 
pathetic to the railroads, was nominated. The Omaha Daily 
Bee, however, assured its readers that the candidates most 
favored by the railroads had been rejected.** But it was not 


31 Lincoln Call, July 18, 1890. Dawes also got into a minor de- 
bate on rate schedules with the editor of the Nebraska State Jour- 
nal, September 12, 1890. 

32 Dawes, “Journal for 1890,” July 23. 

33 Lewis, op. cit., pp. 155f. 

84Qmaha Daily Bee, July 25, 1890, cited in Morton-Watkins, 
op. cit., III, 228. 
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clear whether or not the change of platform reflected a 
change of heart. 

Lincoln was subjected to five such political meetings in 
July and August of 1890. The Republican convention had 
been preceded by that of the Union Labor party and was 
followed in a few days by the Populists. They adopted a 
platform which added graduated taxes and government 
ownership of railroads to that of the Republicans. In mid- 
August the Democrats assembled and pledged themselves to 
lift various burdens “from the shoulders of those who toil.” 
Finally in late August came the Prohibition party which 
added a series of radical measures to its perennial political 
principle.*® 

While this heavy political diet was no doubt healthy for 
Lincoln merchants, it must have given the average voter 
indigestion. The platforms were more remarkable for their 
similarity than for their differences, and it seems likely that 
no platform could have saved the Republicans. In their long 
supremacy they had frequently produced impressive plat- 
forms such as those of 1887 and 1888, but seldom had they 
carried any program on their own initiative. Particularly 
on the railroad rate question there was little reason to trust 
them. The Farmer’s Alliance poured contempt on the con- 
vention: “Probably every delegate has free transportation 
both ways... ”°® This no doubt exaggerated the generosity 
of the railroads, but it suggests the profound distrust of the 
Republicans which no platform could effectively allay. 

To the unrest reflected in the bewildering parade of 
parties was added an almost complete crop failure by 
drouth. On November 4 Dawes went to the polls with some 
misgivings. “Scratched my ticket a little for good reasons,” 
he observed, and added soberly, “Came home convinced that 
the Republican ticket will have a close shave if it gets 
through at all.”** His fears were not unfounded; the Re- 


publicans suffered their most stunning defeat in Nebraska 


35 Lewis, op. cit., pp. 148-153. 

36 Farmers Alliance, July 26, 1890, cited in Morton-Watkins, 
op. cit., III, 228. 

37 Dawes, “Journal for 1890,” November 4. 
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history. The Populists secured control of both houses of the 
legislature, split the seats in Congress with the Democrats, 
and lost the governorship by a narrow margin, secured, it 
was charged, by a fradulent vote. A young friend of Dawes 
from Lincoln, William Jennings Bryan, carried a formerly 
Republican congressional district by 7,000 votes.** Such was 
the magnitude of the upheaval which shattered the long- 
standing Republican control. 

Leese, who had not run again, wrote a severe critique 
of the existing structure for controlling railroads in his final 
report to the Governor. He recommended a constitutional 
amendment to authorize an elective railroad commission. 
In his parting shot Leese chided the administration: “The 
question has agitated the public mind for some time, and at 
times received public recognition in our party platforms, 
but all to no purpose. The result is unmistakably found in 
the political revolution of November 4, 1890.’ 

Thus the farmers carried their assault on the citadel 
of political power. It remained to be seen whether they 
could do what the Republicans could not, or would not do. 
In any case politics, as Dawes had said, were still “red hot.” 


ITI 


In the fall of 1890 the second phase of the Atchison and 
Nebraska case opened. Two questions were involved: (1) 
was the A. and N. a competitor with other adjacent Burling- 
ton lines? and (2) even if it was, should the A. and N. fran- 
chise be revoked for misuse by leasing to the Burlington? 
In February the supreme court had referred the case to a 
referee to hear testimony and report on the facts in the 
first question. In early October the report of the referee 
finding for the railroad, and the briefs of each side of the 
testimony were filed. Since Leese was the retiring attorney 


38 Morton-Watkins, op. cit., III, 229f. 
39 William Leese, “Biennial Report of the Attorney General to 
the Governor,” 1889-90, Public Documents, Nebraska, 1889-1890, 
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general the whole burden of prosecuting the case now de- 
volved upon Dawes as counsel for the state. 

He presented an imposing array of testimony including 
a petition from 250 people on the A. and N. line. He con- 
demned as “simply outrageous” the argument of the referee 
which attempted to show that although it was a parallel 
line it was not a competitor of the Burlington, and that even 
if it was it should not be ousted. Dawes also observed that 
the referee hardly qualified as a disinterested party since 
he owned a paper mill which enjoyed special consideration 
on the A. and N. line. His concluding appeal reflects both 
the conviction which lay behind his argument and a tenden- 
cy to see issues in clearly moral terms which seems to have 
been characteristic of his generation. 


Let this great corporation, itself a creature of the 
state loaded with princely land grants and donations of 
bonds, by an illegal act rob the people of competition 
purchased by them at great cost, and behold coming from 
this referee the argument, sublime in its very arrogance, 
that there should be no punishment of this corporation, 
no forfeiture, because such a forfeiture would not wholly 
restore the old competition. Shame on such an argument! 
It means one law for the rich and mighty and another 
for the poor and weak .... If this provision of our con- 
stitution is based on grounds of public policy, can its 
enforcement be against public policy??° 


This is an interesting example of pristine faith in the 
efficacy of competition. It was perhaps one of the tragic 
complexities of the railroad problem that it evoked such 
well-meant sentiment in behalf of competition when its 
greatest need was highminded cooperation. 

The case was delayed another year by being referred 
again to a referee and re-argued in December, 1891. Neither 
the appearance docket or the court journal record that a 
decision was ever reached.*! Correspondence of Burlington 
officials reveals that the railroad was trying to get the case 
dismissed and that the new attorney general, while refusing 


‘” Nebraska Briefs, Vol. 19, pp. 12f. 


*! Clerk of Nebraska Supreme Court, Appearance Docket 3010; 
Journal, 1891. 
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to do this, was not pressing it.*? But it appears likely that 
Burlington influence effected a dismissal or that the court 
overruled Dawes’ exceptions to the referee’s report. In either 
case it was a quiet and inglorious end to a hard fought bat- 
tle. But if the people were denied their day in court, they 
were to have one in the legislature. 

After the excitement and confusion which accompanied 
the convening of the new legislature had abated somewhat, 
the Independents, with a working majority in both houses, 
proceeded to the business of enacting a maximum rate bill. 
On Tuesday, February 24, Senator J. K. Stevens, a Republi- 
can and Chairman of the Senate Committee on Railroads, 
asked Dawes to testify before the committee on the rate 
question. Dawes had been working on the problem ever since 
railroad statistics on earnings had first become available 
the year before, and it is indicative of his growing reputa- 
tion that advocates of a maximum rate law should turn to 
him for support. His journal reflects the characteristically 
strong sense of public duty which moved him to comply with 
their request: 

So far no extended argument has been made on 
behalf of the people of this State and in favor of lower 
rates, while the full railroad lobby is on hand. I trust 
I may do my duty well in this instance.*? 

The next day he appeared before the committee and 
presented his argument which was substantially similar to 
the article written for the Lincoln Call in July of the previ- 
ous year. It probed the assumptions of railroad capitaliza- 
tion which surrounded the thorny rate question like a de- 
fensive armor.** 

The perennial response of the railroads, the argument 
began, to all demands for lower rates was that their net 


42 Holdrege to Perkins, October 24, 1891; Marquette to Hold- 
rege, October 23, 1891. The new Attorney General shifted the ini- 
tiative for prosecuting the case on to Dawes. See Dawes, “Journal 
for 1891,” January 21. 

43 Tbid., February 24. 

44 Dawes’ argument was reported stenographically and is re- 
produced in his Essays and Speeches (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
€o., 1915), pp. 141ff. 
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earnings permitted only a low rate of interest on actual 
cost, and that a reduction of rates would therefore work an 
injustice on stockholders. Accordingly, the report of the 
Board of Transportation for 1890, finding that the Burling- 
ton and Missouri, a representative Nebraska railroad, earned 
only 5.09 per cent on cost, advised against a reduction of 
rates. But this conclusion, declared Dawes, was based on 
some nicely obscure assumptions regarding cost. The real 
question when considering rates was not the cost of replace- 
ment or even the original cost of the railroad, but the cost 
of the stock. “I will endeavor,” said Dawes calmly, “ to show 
that the road of the Burlington and Missouri Railroad in 
Nebraska has cost the stockholders practically nothing.” 


This announcement must have been disquieting, leading 
the committee to think that Dawes was either addled or that 
some embarrassing conclusions were about to be produced. 
Dawes proceeded to demonstrate his conclusion by careful 
calculations based on the railroad’s own reported figures. 
Both argument and conclusion may be sumarized thus: 


Cost of construction and improvements $50,010,264 
First mortgage bonds $40,515,831 
From land grants 8,452,203 


From municipal and county bonds 2,372,800 
$51,340,834 $50,010,264 





In short the entire cost of the road was more than paid 
for by its bonded debt and gifts of land and money from the 
public. This meant that the value of B. and M. stock based 
on cost was limited to the paper on which it was printed, 
and that earnings on it at the expense of the public required 
some explanation. But Dawes conceded for the sake of ar- 
gument that the proceeds of land grants and local aid might 
be called in some sense “stock.” Prorating this amount 
over the B. and M. mileage in Nebraska resulted in a figure 
for capitalization of $6,075 per mile. And what had been the 
earnings on this “stock?” For the last normal year earnings 
came to $1,341 per mile, a return of twenty-two per cent on 
the investment. Dawes concluded with restrained sarcasm: 
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Perhaps earnings like these would not be considered 
unreasonable if they were made on money furnished 
by the stockholders. Perhaps they would. But I do not 
think that there can be much question that the state 
is doing no one an injustice if the present reasonable 
maximum rate bill presented by Senator Stevens (S. F. 
85) is passed, when we remember that these earnings 
are made on a principal sum donated by the people. It 
may be urged that this stock has passed into the hands 
of innocent holders. The answer to this is that the 
rights of Nebraska citizens, also innocent, are at stake.*® 


The argument was hardly answerable. Professor A. E. 
Warner of the University of Nebraska, after conferring with 
Dawes, reproduced its main points in an article for the 
Political Science Quarterly, pronouncing it “an unusually 
careful and conservative argument on the anti-monopoly 
side of the discussion.” Warner found Dawes’ conclusion so 
startling that he contacted G. W. Holdrege, general manager 
of the B. and M., and asked him to point out any errors or 
fallacies, or offer supplementary information. Holdrege re- 
plied with a statement quite off the point, using figures 
which were not only unexplained, but inconsistent with 
those in the sworn report to the Board of Transportation. 
Warner’s article pointed out the difficulty and assumptions 
inherent in assigning a proportion of the total earnings, debt, 
or cost to any particular area or state. But his conclusion 
upon a somewhat different analysis than Dawes had em- 
ployed was the same; the stock of the Burlington in Ne- 
braska was “somewhat more dilute than pure water.’’*® 


45 Dawes, Essays and Speeches, p. 152. Dawes’ figures provide 
an interesting comparison with a memorandum in the Burlington 
Archives file on the maximum rate bill. It made a similar analysis 
for the year 1893 and showed an actual stock value for lines west 
of the Missouri River of about $8,000 per mile. This is higher than 
Dawes’ figure, but still a far cry from those commonly used in 
calculating return on investment which ranged $20,000 to $40,000 
per mile. 

46 A. E. Warner, “Railroad Problems in a Western State,”Po- 
litical Science Quarterly, VI (March, 1891), 73ff. Warner’s method 
was simply to multiply the earnings, debt, or cost per mile for the 
whole system by the Nebraska mileage. As far as cost was con- 
cerned, this method gave the railroad the benefit of the doubt. 
Grade and drainage conditions in Nebraska were ideal. See R. C. 
Overton, Burlington West: A Colonization History of the Burling- 
ton Railroad, (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1941), p. 225. 
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The significant point about Dawes’ argument was that, 
using the railroad’s own figures, he had made a powerful 
argument justifying lower rates. Against it Holdrege made 
only a lame reply. Senator Stevens requested that a steno- 
graphic copy of the argument be printed at state expense. 
This was done and the pamphlet distributed in the senate 
a few days later. 


The beast had been struck and thereupon emitted an 
anguished howl. Dawes observed that it “raised quite a 
tumult.”47 “This document,” declared the Omaha Daily Bee, 
“was encased in a red paper cover, and the railroad bull 
shied at it at once. One of the railroad picadors threw his 
lance at the author and incidentally demanded, in stentorian 
tones, by whose authority the pamphlet was published . .”*§ 
This challenge, from Senator Warren Switzler, a Republican 
of Douglas County, apparently overawed the two senators 
on the printing committee who, together with Stevens, had 
approved it, for they underwent momentary lapses of mem- 
ory. This provoked a blast from the Omaha World Herald 
and occasioned Stevens considerable embarrassment. But 
Dawes had in his possession the printing order signed by 
Stevens and Senators Hill and Day, three of the five mem- 
bers of the committee on printing. He promptly delivered 
this to Stevens.*® Thus armed, that gentleman proceeded to 
read the libelous attack of the World-Herald to the senate 
and clear himself of the charges by exhibiting the signed 
printing order. This charge, said Stevens indignantly, “is a 
scheme of railroad lobbyism originating with the senator 
from Douglas County [Switzler] .. . I hurl it back in his 
teeth in scorn and contempt.” Senators Hill and Day con- 
fessed to a misunderstanding and apologized for their de- 
fective memories.®® The editor of the Omaha Daily Bee con- 
demned the railroad lobby for the hue and cry raised over 


47 Dawes, “Journal for 1891,” March 2. 

48 Omaha Daily Bee, March 4, 1891. 

49 Dawes, “Journal for 1891,” March 2, 3, and 4. 
50 Omaha Daily Bee, March 5, 1891. 
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Dawes’ little pamphlet, and thought it a contribution well 
worth the slight expenditure involved." 

Meanwhile the house brought forward its maximum rate 
bill on the very day that Dawes’ calculations were alarming 
the senators. The temper of that body is suggested by a 
“memorial and petition” urging Congress to enact such laws 
as might be necessary for the government to assume owner- 
ship of all railroads. This resolution passed the house the 
day after Senator Stevens made his defense of the publica- 
tion of Dawes’ argument.®? In this atmosphere the house 
framed a bill more radical than the senate’s, and hammered 
it through by a vote of seventy-eight to seventeen amid an- 
gry protests and impassioned replies.5* When it came before 
the senate the Newberry Bill, as it was called, produced a 
four-day deadlock and a display of political fireworks. The 
Democratic and Republican senators, some of whom had so 
recently been critical of Stevens, rallied behind his bill as 
preferable to the more radical measure approved by the 
house. The Independent senators declared they were fighting 
“the uneven battle of the people against corporations,” they 
charged that the railroads had offered $5,000 apiece for votes 
against the Newberry Bill, and finally won passage of it by 
a narrow margin.** 

The Governor, an able Democrat of conservative in- 
stincts, promptly vetoed the measure as contrary to the 
interests of stockholders, employees, and the state. The 
house was not impressed. As soon as the clerk finished 
reading the Governor’s message, the bill was passed over 
his veto by a large majority. The same day the senate nar- 
rowly failed to produce the two-thirds majority necessary 
to similarly defy the Governor.®® 

The veto was widely denounced by Democratic news- 
papers, though many of them admitted that the bill was 


51 Ibid., March 4, 1891. 
52 Nebraska Legislature, House Journal, 1891, p. 1181. 
53 Ibid., pp. 967f. 
se Nebraska Legislature, Senate Journal, 1891, Appendix, pp. 
55 Nebraska House Journal, 1891, pp. 1875-1882. 
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crude, perhaps unjust, and that the legislature was ill-quali- 
fied to frame such a law. But the rejection of the Newberry 
Bill followed ominously upon a high-handed settlement of 
the contested gubernatorial election by judicial interference. 
So the defeat of the bill was not considered on the merits 
of the case, but was simply regarded as a frustration of 
representative government.*® J. Sterling Morton, an inde- 
pendent Democrat who was formerly a hired propagandist 
of the B. and M., denounced the Governor’s veto. However, 
political considerations apparently entered into this, for his 
normal position was opposed to any type of corporate regu- 
lation whatever.®’ Editor Edward Rosewater of the Omaha 
Daily Bee, while he certainly wore no man’s collar, was a 
loyal Republican, yet applauded the Democratic Governor’s 
veto as did the Nebraska State Journal. Judge O. P. Mason 
who had supported the Lincoln men in the railroad battle 
of 1887, also took an unexpected stand and wrote a severe 
indictment of the Newberry Bill.°* Such was the shattering 
effect of the complex railroad problem on conventional po- 
litical alignments. Lower freight rates, so dear to the hearts 
of all, and something of a point of honor now with the Inde- 
pendents, were as far from being realized as ever. 


After the Stevens incident W. S. Garber, one of the 
new secretaries of the Board of Transportation of which 
Dawes had been critical, wrote a reply which was published 
in pamphlet form. Though he thought the argument hardly 
merited it, Dawes wrote a critique which was printed in the 
Lincoln Call and the Omaha Daily Bee. Little that was new 
came to light in this exchange, and Garber’s argument, if its 
validity be conceded, only modified Dawes’ conclusion in a 
minor way.°® It is suggestive of his widening reputation that 
in June Dawes was asked to speak to a literary society of his 


Alma Mater at Marietta, Ohio. It probably surprised no one 


56 Morton-Watkins, op. cit., III, 236, 238. 

57 James C. Olson, J. Sterling Morton (Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1942), p. 211, passim; Morton-Watkins, op. cit., III, 
237. 

58 Holdrege to Perkins February 12, 1891 (enclosed clipping). 
—_ Lincoln Call, March 14, 1891; Omaha Daily Bee, March 16, 
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that the title of his address was “The Western Railroad 
Problem.”®° 

The new Board of Transportation continued to demon- 
strate the remarkable imperviousness to the “agitation of 
demagogues” its predecessor had displayed the previous 
summer, when, ignoring the demands of five parties, it had 
advised against a reduction of rates. In its report for 1891 the 
board declared that neither the condition nor the earnings 
of the roads justified a rate reduction, but in deference to 
the agitated state of public opinion, a series of three public 
hearings would be held in August at Lincoln, Kearney, and 
Norfolk.*? 


Dawes decided to testify, and two days before the Lin- 
coln hearing he put the finishing touches on a study of local 
rates which had preoccupied him for some months. On 
August 13 he appeared and held the floor for well over two 
hours before an audience which, besides the state officers 
on the board, included most of the important railroad men 
of Nebraska—Gen. A. W. Hawley, attorney for the Fremont, 
Elkhorn, and Missouri Valley Railroad; G. W. Holdrege, 
general manager of the Burlington and Missouri; T. L. Kim- 
ball, vice-president of the Union Pacific; and others.” 


There is something altogether preposterous about this 
scene. Dawes was just short of his twenty-sixth birthday 
and had been in Nebraska only four years. Yet here he was 
facing and challenging men of established position, the in- 
fluential leaders in politics and business, men of wide ex- 
perience who would surely, one would think, crush his 
youthful presumption under a barrage of fact and logic. 
Yet his earlier capitalization argument had shown that 
Dawes was not a man who could be lightly dismissed. And 


60 Dawes, “Journal for 1891,” June 23. 

61 Board of Transportation, Annual Report, 1891, p. 88; Annual 
Report, 1892, p. 94. 

62 Dawes, “Journal for 1891,” August 13; Omaha Daily Bee, 
August 14, 1891. A remark in the Daily Bee, August 14, suggests 
that Dawes was retained by the Farmers Alliance to testify. How- 
ever, both Dawes’ “Journal” and his memory attest that this was 
not the case. (Dawes, personal interview, August 28, 1950, at City 
National Bank and Trust Company, Chicago). 
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perhaps the railroads’ clumsy replies to his previous argu- 
ment lent him the confidence necessary to face this formid- 
able audience with serenity. 

Dawes began his discussion by stating that in his opin- 
ion Burlington rate schedules in Nebraska were made for 
two purposes: (1) to foster production for distant markets 
and, (2) to prohibit the development of internal industries 
which produced commodities currently brought into the 
state. Upon both these types of commodities the long haul 
at a high rate was advantageous and the Burlington wanted 
to keep it that way by prohibitive local rates. This prejudice 
against local rates, Dawes continued, was manifest in two 
ways. First, fourth and fifth class rates amounted to a larg- 
er percentage of the first class rate than was usual in the 
rest of the country. Dawes submitted a list of 150 items dis- 
criminated against in this fashion. Second, shippers to Ne- 
braska home markets like Omaha and Lincoln could not 
compete with Chicago, Kansas City, or St. Louis. Dawes 
presented this argument pictorially by means of circles 
drawn on a map, beyond which local producers were cut off 
from Nebraska markets because their rates were greater 
than those of centers three and four times as far away. Af- 
ter an exchange with some of the skeptical railroad men, 
Dawes summarized his complaint thus “They [the railroads] 
have put such rates in force as prevent the transaction of 
local business, and then claim that because there is no local 
business, high through rates must be charged.” 


In a further exchange with Holdrege, Dawes pointed 
out that this policy was detrimental to the Burlington itself 
and perhaps accounted in part for the recent decline in net 
earnings. Then followed what he described in his journal 
as a “spirited colloquy” with State Auditor Benton over the 
latter’s liberal use of his free pass on the railroads. After 
Dawes had testified others appeared, including two repre- 
sentatives of the Lincoln Board of Trade who dissented from 


63 Dawes, Essays and Speeches, pp. 154-185. The discussion was 
reported stenographically and printed in the Farmers Alliance, 
August 27, September 3, 1891. 
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his conclusion that local rates were exorbitant. The Omaha 
Daily Bee spoke approvingly of Dawes’ wisdom in not trying 
to answer all the questions put to him, and his dogged refusal 
to allow himself to be drawn into an untenable position.®* 

In its report the board set itself a bit indignantly to 
the task of refuting Dawes’ argument. The report asserted 
that “a low rate for the long haul is the very life of Nebras- 
ka” because only one-quarter of one per cent of the farmers’ 
business was handled on the local rates. It then upbraided 
men for agitating the public on the issue, and concluded by 
demonstrating that a Nebraska hog got to Lincoln, was pro- 
cessed, and the product shipped to market with no greater 
transportation charges than a similarly doomed Iowa hog.® 
This argument no doubt carried weight with Dawes who 
later was to be vice-president of the Lincoln Packing Com- 
pany. But the board’s estimate of the amount of business 
done on local rates was wild; Dawes’ figure of thirty-five 
per cent was little better. The one most widely accepted at 
the time was about ten per cent.®* But all this was beside 
the point. Dawes insisted that both local and through rates 
were too high, and that a reduction of local rates would re- 
sult in an increase in the volume of local business which 
would in the long run benefit the railroads as much as the 
shippers. 

The hearings at Kearney and Norfolk were dull affairs. 
The former was held on the same day as the Populist state 
convention at Hastings, about forty miles away. This was no 
doubt pure coincidence, but the board did not tarry long, 
although the three hearings were spread over two full weeks 
and none lasted more than a day. This lack of response to 
the board’s public hearings is difficult to explain satisfac- 
torily, but unless one ignores the conventional organs of 
public opinion, it cannot be concluded that the people were 


64 Omaha Daily Bee, August 14, 1891. Historian Albert Watkins 
also commended Dawes’ handling of the “entangling and irrelevant” 
questions put to him by the railroad men. See Morton-Watkins, 
op. cit., III, 226n. 

65 Board of Transportation, Annual Report, 1891, p. 95. 

66 Dawes, Essays and Speeches, p. 172; Warner, op. cit., p. 70; 
Nebraska House Journal, 1891, p. 968. 
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satisfied with existing rates. The Populists, increasingly con- 
fident in the strength and appeal of their radical program, 
stayed a little to the left of the other parties. Meeting while 
the board held its solemn hearing forty miles away, they 
denounced rates and board alike, and demanded government 
ownership of the railroads.** Actually the railroad issue was 
becoming less a matter of pennies than principle. It was be- 
ing enlarged into a comprehensive protest against all cor- 
porate privilege. 

Americans were told by Frederick J. Turner in 1892 
that the year was a watershed in their history, a turning 
point in which the frontier vanished. For Dawes too, the 
year was a turning point. Until then his efforts had been 
channeled in the rough uncertain ways of general legal 
practice. During and after 1892 they turned into the upland 
streams of business and finance. In January he was elected 
to the Board of Directors of the American Exchange Bank 
of Lincoln; the Dawes Business Block Company expanded 
to include additional downtown property. In March, 1893 
he joined with some others to organize the Lincoln Packing 
Company, making a large investment in it.** This shift of em- 
phasis was indicative of the direction his career.was later 
to take. 

Dawes also began to interest himself in banking prob- 
lems; in April, 1892 he debated the merits of Lincoln banks 
adopting reserve regulations under federal law in articles 
for the Lincoln Call.** Characteristically, Dawes favored the 
more conservative reserve requirements of the national 
banks. He was a financier in the strictest sense, and made 
investments with his eye fixed on their long-term earning 
potential. While he admitted candidly to himself that he 
was profiting by the “unearned increment,” he had only con- 
tempt for any form of speculation.*° When the depression 
set in after 1893 Dawes clung to his Lincoln holdings though 


67 Lewis, op. cit., p. 166. 

68 Dawes, “Journal for 1892,” January 12. 

69 Lincoln Call, April 26, 28, 1892. 

70 Dawes, A Journal of the McKinley Years (Chicago: The 
Lakeside Press, 1950), January 20, 1893, April 22, 1895. 
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it involved him in considerable expense, firm in the convic- 
tion that Nebraska would grow and prosper when better 
times returned.*! With the treacherous benefit of hindsight 
it is easy for us to write off such tenacity as mere shrewdness. 
But the future is always impenetrable, and for Dawes this 
required a real faith in all that he esteemed in American 
life. 

The railroad problem intruded itself into Dawes’ affairs 
for the last time in 1893. Early in the year the legislature 
again brought forward the Newberry Bill. In both house and 
senate the Republicans and Independents were nearly even, 
and the Democrats held a controlling balance. In April the 
bill passed after a twenty-four hour deadlock in the senate 
and was signed by an independent and able Republican gov- 
ernor. It reclassified freight, established maximum rates for 
five mile increments of distance, stiffened the penalty for 
violations, and was to go into effect on August 1. 

The reaction was immediate. On July 24 it was reported 
that the Burlington and Missouri was going to make a large 
increase in the Lincoln rates.** Dawes recorded in his jour- 
nal that the railroad threatened to increase Lincoln’s through 
rates by the amount of the Omaha-Lincoln differential. He 
thought that this was an attempt to get the Lincoln men to 
enjoin the operation of the Newberry law.’* However, this 
cannot have been the reason, for on the same day that the 
rate increase was reported, the Burlington gave notice of an 
injunction suit to prevent operation of the new law. Rather 
it appears that the rumored rate increase was part of a gen- 
eral attempt by the railroads to muster opposition to the 
new law by representing it as prejudicial to interior towns. 
The Omaha Daily Bee noted this maneuver and urged job- 
bers not to be misled.** 

But whatever the strategy behind the reported rate in- 
crease, the business men of Lincoln were alarmed. A public 
meeting was called and the old leaders turned out to defend 


71 Dawes to J. D. Cox, March 20, 1896 (Dawes papers). 
72 Lincoln Call, July 25, 26, 1893. 

73 Dawes, McKinley Journal, July 24, 1893. 

74 Lincoln Call, July 25, 1893; Omaha Daily Bee, July 26, 1893. 
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the city’s interests. About 250 men assembled at the Lincoln 
Hotel on July 25. The Board of Trade was well represented; 
I. M. Raymond, its president in the 1887 railroad fight, was 
elected chairman, and Dawes secretary of a committee to 
take action on the matter. That they were in earnest is at- 
tested by the fact that over $1,400 was subscribed to sup- 
port any action decided upon. The editor of the Lincoln Call 
glowed with civic pride at the talent which responded to 
the threat, and particularly enumerated Dawes’ achieve- 
ments against the railroads.*® 

So it was agreed that something must be done to prevent 
the disastrous rates from going into effect. But there was 
little agreement as to how this might best be accomplished; 
about half the committee, led by Raymond, favored an in- 
junction suit, and half disapproved of the idea. Dawes, 
though reluctant to oppose Raymond, spoke for the latter 
group, and informed the committee that if they proposed to 
enjoin the law he would resign. He thought the rumored 
rate increase was mere bluff and that the Newberry Act 
should have a fair trial. A serious split was in the making."® 

But the Lincoln men did not have to make the unhappy 
decision. The Burlington began its suit two days later, and 
temporary injunctions were granted pending a general air- 
ing of the issues involved. Exhaustive testimony was taken 
and the trial heard in June, 1894 before Justice David J. 
Brewer in the United States Circuit Court. The Newberry 
Act was held unconstitutional on the grounds that it de- 
prived the stockholders of property without due process of 
law, and this decision was upheld in the Supreme Court 
three years later.™7 

Judicial review of legislative rate-making was not a 
new principle in 1897, but in the Nebraska decision the 
courts went into questions of fact to an unprecedented ex- 
tent in order to pass on the problem of what constituted a 
reasonable rate. On the whole, if one accepts the assumptions 


75 Lincoln Call, July 26, 1893. 

76 Dawes, McKinley Journal, July 25, 1893. 

77 Board of Transportation, Annual Report, 1894, pp. 20ff; 
Smythe v. Ames, 169 U. S. 466 (1897). 
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regarding capitalization posited by the argument, the de- 
cision that the rates established by the Newberry Act were 
unreasonable is sound enough. That is, the stockholders were 
deprived of a reasonable return on the face value of their 
investment. One might, however, question the justice of re- 
quiring rates which would insure profits to the railroads at 
a time when most businesses were losing money. 


IV 


The critique which Dawes brought to bear on the rail- 
roads during his Lincoln career was twofold. The Board of 
Transportation addressed itself to one, the courts to the 
other, and while neither reply was impressive, the board 
turned in the better performance. Dawes charged that the 
rates were made on the long haul theory which discrimin- 
ated against the development of Nebraska industry and was 
detrimental to the railroads themselves. But this was only 
one side of the long haul coin. The other was that presented 
by the board in 1891: low rates on the long haul were the 
primary concern of farmers, the largest single Nebraska 
interest. In this connection the Lincoln Board of Trade cases 
are of particular interest. They were primarily the repre- 
sentatives of mercantile interests. In the political aspects of 
the battle both mercantile and agrarian interests were as a 
rule on the same side simply because everyone was for lower 
rates. The distinction between them, and the fact that they 
were potentially antagonistic never quite emerged.*® The 
long and short haul problem was complex, and admitted of 
no uniform settlement according to principle, a fact which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission soon discovered. 


78 This potential antagonism would explain the opposition of 
some of the Lincoln men to the Newberry Act in July of 1893—on 
the assumption that it favored the farmers, a point on which there 
was some disagreement. (See Nebraska State Journal, February 11, 
1891.) This divergence of interest was recognized in the Report of 
the Board of Railroad Commissioners, 1886, p. 88. It was also ex- 
pressed in two contradictory petitions submitted to Congress by 
Nebraskans. See The Nation, L (February 27, 1890), 171 
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But it was Dawes’ argument concerning capitalization 
that annihilated assumptions and discussion at once. What- 
ever the difficulties of rate discrimination, or the exigencies 
of risk and profit, his dissertations on watered stock in 1890 
and 1891 cast aside the usual assumptions such as the courts 
later employed, and pointed toward one conclusion. The 
Nebraska Populists were not slow to adopt it; in those two 
years their platforms called for government ownership of 
the railroads. 

Of course the notion that gifts of land and money gave 
the public any sort of lien on the roads had no foundation 
in law at all. President Perkins dismissed it; Justice Brewer 
demolished it.*® But the public seized on it. It seems to have 
assumed greater popular importance than the more funda- 
mental fact that the railroads were, as Chief Justice Waite 
had put it in 1876, “clothed with a public interest.” This 
moral claim became in various ways the primary justifica- 
tion for any and all attacks on the roads, often of a most ex- 
treme and unsupportable variety. But there were also plenty 
that carried conviction. Quoting straight from Brewer’s 
opinion, one of the defense attorneys at the appeal de- 
manded: 

Why, may we not ask, should the public bear the 

burden imposed by “injudicious contracts,” or “poor en- 

gineering,” or the “unusually high price paid for mater- 

ial,” or “rascality on the part of those engaged in the 

construction or management of the property?” 

William Jennings Bryan, who also expended his oratori- 
cal and legal talent in defense of the Newberry Act, declared 
that exhorbitant executive salaries accounted for a part of 
the stockholders’ earnings. And of course the chaotic capit- 
alization of the Union Pacific always afforded a text for a 
sermon in this vein.*’ 

Dawes did not shrink from the implications of his argu- 
ment. In January, 1891 at a meeting of the Round Table, an 
informal Lincoln discussion group, the problem of govern- 
ment control of the railroads was discussed. Dawes recorded 


79 Olson, op. cit., p. 193; Smythe v. Ames, 169 U. S. 479 
80 Smythe v. Ames, 169 U. S. 479f. 
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in his journal that “a large majority” of the group favored 
government ownership as the real solution, and added, “I 
favored it of course in my argument.”*! Whatever inconsist- 
encies Dawes’ later career appears to offer in comparison 
with his Lincoln years, it cannot be doubted that he was 
motivated almost exclusively by a genuine concern for the 
public weal. Doubtless the warmth of his appeals was in- 
creased by the fact that ambition and principle sought the 
same end. But this was not always the case, and in a real 
sense he deserved the title here given him—People’s Advo- 
cate. 

One further point deserves brief mention in any con- 
sideration of the merits of the railroad problem. It was com- 
monly assumed and often alleged that “the railroads ran 
Nebraska.” It would of course be absurd to think that they 
did not make any effort to obtain favorable legislation and 
get sympathetic people in important political positions. The 
question is not whether they made the attempt, but rather 
the degree of success and the propriety of the means em- 
ployed. The mass of evidence against the railroads is too 
great to dismiss as demagogery; on the other hand little of it 
is direct or conclusive. If one accepts free passes and enter- 
tainment as legitimate, the extent of actual corrupt manipu- 
lation remains dubious. But the important point is that the 
railroad men had the talent and connections to get a sympa- 
thetic ear from those in authority, and probably there was 
seldom any need to resort to corrupt practices.** 


81 Dawes, “Journal for 1891,” January 26. This meeting was 
held at the home of Albert Watkins, one of Nebraska’s leading his- 
torians, who remembered Dawes’ “remarkable aptitude” in the 
railroad battles. See Morton-Watkins, op. cit., III, 226. 

82 Much information on this problem has been assembled in 
Virginia B. Jones, “The Influence of the Railroads on Nebraska 
State Politics” (Ms. thesis, University of Nebraska, 1927). See also 
John H. Ager, “Nebraska Politics and Nebraska Railroads,” Nebras- 
ka State Historical Society, Proceedings and Collections, XV (1907), 
39-42. Although Ager was at this time a railroad employee and 
his testimony must be considered in that light, it should be pointed 
out that he was one of the secretaries of the first Board of Trans- 
portation and wrote an opinion which found against the railroads 
in 1887. Various portions of the correspondence of officials suggests 
that Burlington influence was strong without being corrupt. See 
Holdrege to Perkins, February 19, September 5, September 6, 1891. 
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Given their respective assumptions, each party, the 
railroads and the people, could rest assured that logic as 
well as virtue was on its side. If the railroad men had been 
more scrupulous, considerate, and less hasty, and the people 
more moderate and better informed—in short, if both had 
been something other than human—the railroad problem 
might have been settled on a quiet, rational basis. That it 
was not merely attests that politics in Nebraska, like human 
affairs everywhere, were complex, and the historian cannot 
resort to overly simple conclusions. 

Dawes, unlike the railroad issue, left Nebraska in 1894 
to carve out a greater and more varied career in Chicago. 
If one is inclined to wonder how a young man of such liberal 
and steadfast convictions could give his continuing support 
to a party so often identified in the Nebraska of this period 
_ with wealth and privilege, the answer is perhaps to be 
found in the pledge of faith in the platform of the Anti- 
Monopoly Republicans of 1890: “We believe the republican 
party capable of dealing with every vital issue that concerns 
the American people, whenever the rank and file of the party 
are untrammelled in the exercise of their political rights.”™ 

To Dawes, the battle against the railroads of Nebraska, 
and its reflection later in the general reforms of the national 
party—these were the achievements of the rank and file, 
“untrammelled in the exercise of their political rights.” To 
him, they vindicated that pledge of faith. 


83 Lewis, op. cit., p. 157. 











ROBERT W. FURNAS AS OMAHA 
INDIAN AGENT, 1864-1866 


BY ROBERT C. FARB 


of service in September, 1863, Robert W. Furnas, who 

had served as its colonel, found himself—in common, 
no doubt, with many of his men—undecided as to his future 
career. He had disposed of the Nebraska Advertiser, the 
Brownville paper with which he had made his mark as a 
territorial editor, at the time he first went into military ser- 
vice. His most likely opportunity seemed to be a federal 
position of some sort, and for this Furnas looked to Samuel 
G. Daily, Nebraska’s delegate to Congress, who was politic- 
ally indebted to him for editorial support in the territorial 
elections of 1859 and 1860. 

An opportunity for Daily to discharge his obligation to 
Furnas arose in January, 1864, when Orasmus H. Irish, Unit- 
ed States Indian agent for the Omaha tribe, was promoted 
to the position of Superintendent of the Utah Superintend- 
ency at Salt Lake City. Delegate Daily conferred with 
William P. Dole, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and se- 
cured the Omaha agency for Furnas. The job was not with- 
out strings, however. In correspondence with Furnas, Daily 
made it clear that he intended to maintain a close watch on 
the operation of the agency. Most important of all, only loyal 
Republicans were to be considered for jobs or contracts. 


We: the Second Nebraska Cavalry was mustered out 


1For an account of Robert W. Furnas’ military career, see, 
Robert C. Farb, “The Military Career of Robert W. Furnas, “Ne- 
braska History, XXXII (March, 1951), 18-41. 
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Just before Furnas relieved Agent Irish of his duties, Daily 
wrote: 


I am not very well acquainted with the present incum- 
bent [engineer], but believe he was taken from the East 
somewhere by Irish and placed in his present position 
without any claims for any party, or political services 
ever rendered in the Territory. I have no hesitancy in 
saying that he ought to be removed .. . I think whoever 
you may appoint for this, and nearly all the other posi- 
tions under you should come from those uper (sic) 
counties, and be made with a view to conciliate and give 
strength in that locality—especially as you the Agent 
was taken from the South side of the Platte. I would 
say something more to you about the Tradership if I 
only knew who would be the proper person. You know 
that I have intimated to you that there were some con- 
ditions in regard to this matter—but I know of no better 
way than for you to go ahead and select the best man 
you can—of course giving him only so small a portion 
of the proceeds as you can—and this you know is a very 
delicate matter for you.* 


The Omaha tribe of Indians numbered about 1,000 men, 
women and children in the spring of 1864. Under the provi- 
sions of a treaty concluded with the United States govern- 
ment ten years earlier, they had been placed on a reserve of 
land eighteen by thirty miles, located in the area that is now 
Thurston County, Nebraska, about sixty miles north of 
Omaha. The eastern boundary of the reservation was the 
west bank of the Missouri River above the town of Decatur. 
Although much of the land was hilly and unsuited for inten- 
sive cultivation, the bottom lands in the valleys produced 
more than enough food for the tribe. Long association with 
the white man had rendered the Omahas semi-civilized and 
friendly. In his last report as Omaha agent, dated Septem- 
ber 6, 1863, Irish wrote: 


They have occupied the several seasons in the usual 
manner—trapping in winter, planting and cultivating 
their crops in spring, hunting during the summer months, 
and now putting up their hay, sweet corn and other sup- 
plies for the winter; and in all these matters they have 
been eminently prosperous. . A large portion of the 
tribe express a desire to be instructed in the several 
branches of industry which are pursued by the white 


2S. G. Daily to Furnas, March 31, 1864. (Unless otherwise in- 
dicated, all manuscripts cited are from the Robert W. Furnas papers 
in the Nebraska State Historical Society.) 
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settlers in the vicinity of the reserve. As fast as they can 
make arrangements to do so, they are building houses 
and making permanent homes, and, with the assistance 
rendered by government, are fencing and opening farms. 
They have now under cultivation, or enclosed for pas- 
turage, twenty-five fields, which together with the 
small patches, makes an aggregate of upwards of 2000 
acres. The land cultivated by government is divided off 
into small patches and allotted to the poorer Indians. 
We plough the fields in the spring, and then the claim- 
ants come in and plant, or assist in so doing. It is then 
cultivated by the Indians, under the directions of the 
farmer, with such assistance as may be necessary from 
the farm laborers.* 

A Presbyterian mission, containing a church and board- 
ing school, was located on the Omaha reserve. A three-story 
concrete building had been constructed to serve as church, 
school, and quarters for the Indian boys and girls and the 
white staff. The Reverend R. J. Burtt, two women teachers, 
and a farmer comprised the mission’s staff and about fifty 
boys and girls were quartered, boarded, and educated. Half 
of the expenses were paid by the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions.‘ The Omaha tribe paid the other half from 
its government annuity. 

The third quarter of the government’s fiscal year ended 
March 31, and Irish turned over the agency to Furnas on the 
next day.® In addition to a dwelling for the agent and his 
family, there were houses for the engineer, the blacksmith, 
the miller, and the farmer. Other government buildings in- 
cluded a blacksmith shop, a barn, a saw mill, and a grist mill. 
The front room of the agent’s house served as the office from 
which business was transacted. Many agricultural imple- 
ments and blacksmith tools had been purchased by the gov- 
ernment for the Indians’ use.* The cash on hand amounted 
to $1,803.45, most of which was to be used to fulfill treaty 
obligations with the Omahas.’ More than 100 young men of 


8 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1863, p. 236. 

4The national government, under its “peace policy,” turned 
the education and spiritual welfare of many Indian tribes over to 
interested religious denominations. 

5 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1864, p. 349. 

6 Invoice of Property, Omaha Agency, April 1, 1864. 
7 Rece?pt, Furnas to Irish, April 1, 1864. 
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the tribe were serving in the Union army, most of them as 
scouts. 

Furnas’ most pressing problem was the presence of 670 
destitute refugees of the Winnebago tribe.* Because of the 
great drouth and subsequent lack of food at the Crow Creek 
Indian Agency, Fort Randall, Dakota territory, small groups 
of Winnebagoes had been coming down the Missouri River 
to the Omaha agency since September, 1863. After the ar- 
rival of the first group, Agent Irish wrote to the Office of 
Indian Affairs for instructions. The matter was brought to 
the attention of Secretary of the Interior J. P. Usher, who 
authorized subsistence of the refugees on the Omaha agency 
at government expense until the spring of 1864.° Permanent 
disposition of the Winnebago problem was to be made in the 
following year. The Winnebagoes, once a proud and power- 
ful tribe, suffered unjustly because of the Sioux uprising in 
Minnesota of 1862. The white men in Minnesota, consider- 
ing all Indians dangerous, forced the removal of the Winne- 
bagoes to Crow Creek Agency in Dakota territory. Being 
accustomed to the lakes and woods of Minnesota, they found 
the hot, dry prairies of Dakota almost unbearable. When 
their crops of 1863 were completely destroyed by the drouth, 
the Winnebago chiefs sent a delegation of five to the Omaha 
agency to request that 150 of the most destitute in their tribe 
be allowed to live with the Omahas until the Great Father 
in Washington made other provisions for them. After con- 
sultation with the other chiefs, Joseph La Flesche, the head 
chief, consented to the request providing the Winnebagoes 
would agree to repay the Omahas from their annuity.’® 

As could be expected, the news that the first group was 
warmly received by the Omahas caused many others to make 
the journey down the Missouri. Instead of 150, the Winne- 
bago nation of more than 1,200 men, women and children 
descended upon the hospitable Omahas. The presence of so 
large a group of visitors caused much concern among the 


8 Roll of Winnebagoes present on Omaha Reservation, March 
31, 1864. 

® Charles E. Mix to H. B. Branch, October 30, 1863. 

10 Joseph La Flesche to Dr. George B. Graff, April 30, 1864. 
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Omaha chiefs. They were well aware of the possibility of 
serious trouble between members of the two tribes. They 
drew up the following by-laws: 


lst—Any member of said tribe of Winnebagoes who may 
be found intoxicated or in whose possession any spirit- 
uous liquors may be discovered, shall be severely pun- 
ished, whether chief or otherwise. 

2nd—Any member of said tribe going beyond the limits 
of the Reserve be required to procure a written permit 
from U. S. Ind. Agent, with the name of the Indian, place 
to be visited, and length of absence. 

3d—Any member of said tribe who may wilfully set fire 
to the Prairie or Woodland, shall be required to pay 
damages to us to be paid by Government, the amount 
of damage to be assessed by uninterested parties. 
4th—That said tribe, during their abode with us, refrain 
from their dancing to excess, for their own good. 
5th—That they cease all kinds of gambling. 

6th—That they observe the Sabbath-day. 

7th—That they appoint some member of their tribe Head 
Chief, and he be regarded by the other chiefs and mem- 
bers as such. 

8th—That said Head Chief be responsible for the faith- 
ful observance of these Bye-Laws, by every member 
of the tribe." 


These remarkable regulations were largely the work of 
Joseph La Flesche who desired that his people should adopt 
the white man’s ways. 

The Winnebagoes were not the only tribe that sought 
help from the Omahas. Owing to the unprecedented dry 
weather, 800 Poncas on their reservation in Dakota territory 
were without food and in a most desperate situation.’* Their 
annuity from the United States government was insufficient 
to provide food and clothing for them during the winter of 
1863-1864. During the Sioux uprising, they had remained 
friendly toward the white man. Their summer hunt was a 
failure and their field crops were a total loss. Agent J. B. 
Hoffman, unable to keep them on the reservation, issued 
passes for a southward hunt. Many of them followed the 
Elkhorn River to the Omaha reservation in an attempt to 


11 By-Laws for Winnebagoes, adopted by Omaha Chiefs in 
council, April, 1864. 

12 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1863, pp. 151- 
152, 157-159. 








Louis Sansouci, No Knife, and Joseph La Flesche, as 
photographed in Washington, D. C. The identification sup- 
plied above is in the hand of Robert W. Furnas. 
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borrow enough corn to carry them through the winter. Agent 
Irish reported the arrival of many Ponca refugees along with 
the Winnebagoes. The Office of Indian Affairs informed 
Irish that $1,000 had been placed in the hands of Governor 
Newton Edmunds of Dakota territory for the relief of the 
Poncas.'* By the time that Furnas took over the agency, 
nearly all of the Poncas had returned to their home. 

Nonetheless, immediate steps had to be taken to provide 
food for the 670 Winnebagoes at the Omaha agency. One 
week after taking office, Furnas contracted with John Pat- 
rick of Omaha to furnish flour at three and one-fourth cents 
per pound, fresh beef at eight cents per pound and salt at 
four cents per pound.'* Patrick was authorized to furnish 
one pound of flour and one pound of beef per day for each 
Indian and four quarts of salt per day for every 100 Indians. 
The Winnebagoes continued their mass migration from Crow 
Creek. Furnas noted the following arrivals: 


Present on April 1 ' 670 
Arriving April 16 291 
Arriving May 8 94 
Arriving June 6 150 
Arriving August 6 J 16 
Total 122115 


Meanwhile, Commissioner Dole wrote to Saint A. D. Bal- 
combe, agent for the Winnebagoes, for an explanation of the 
unauthorized southward migration of his charges. With re- 
spect to those present on the Omaha agency, Dole wrote: 


Of course I must order them provided for, until they can 
be removed, which it is hoped will be very speedily; and 
thereby relieve Agent Furnas as well as the Department. 
You will therefore instruct Agent Furnas to subsist them 
at as little expense, and on the best terms possible, from 
the fact, that the means at the disposal of the Depart- 
ment, are already much too small for their proper sup- 
port; and it will be necessary for him to use the greatest 
economy; for whatever may be the expense of their sub- 
sistence: will have to come out of the appropriation for 
the Winnebagoes, which is not as yet at the disposal of 
the Department.!® 


13 Charles E. Mix to H. B. Branch, October 30, 1863. 
14 Furnas-Patrick contract, April 7, 1864. 

15 Furnas Memoranda, Arrival of Winnebago Indians. 
16 W. P. Dole to W. M. Albin, May 12, 1864. 
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Unfortunately, Agent Balcombe did not seem to be con- 
cerned over the desperate plight of his Winnebago charges. 
His superiors in St. Paul, Minnesota, and Washington, D.C., 
were totally unaware of the mass migration until notified 
by Agent Irish. In order to engage the Winnebagoes in some 
productive work, Furnas persuaded the Omaha chiefs to 
allow them to cultivate a tract of 100 acres of bottom land, 
formerly a field of weeds near the mouth of Blackbird Creek. 
Hoes and seed corn were furnished to those who wished to 
work, and a fair crop of corn was raised despite the dry 
weather. Moreover, some of the more ambitious Winnebago 
men hired out as day laborers to neighboring farmers in 
Nebraska and Iowa.!* 

In addition to caring for the Winnebagoes, Furnas spent 
most of the month of April becoming acquainted with the 
Omaha chiefs and the white employees of the agency. He 
called the first council of Omaha chiefs and Winnebago rep- 
resentatives for May 3 at his office. The ten Omaha chiefs 
included: Joseph La Flesche, Standing Hawk, Little Chief, 
Noise, Village Maker, Yellow Smoke, Fire Chief, Hard Walk- 
er, White Cow, and No Knife. In his first speech to these 
assembled chiefs, Furnas said: 

The Great Father has sent me here as your new Agt. I 

have brought my family here to live with you. I have 

always heard the O [Omahas] were good Indians—that 

they were true and loyal to the Government—and were 

trying to improve themselves to act as white men—were 

engaged in farming—and were educating their children 

—and were trying to live so as to please the Great Spirit. 

I am glad to find all these things true. The great Father 

expects them to continue in these things. He orders me 

to [do] all in my power to make them comfortable and 

advance their interests. I have called this Council for 

the purpose of hearing them—and I will do all I can to 

make you comfortable and happy. The Great Father ex- 

pects the Chiefs to help me to carry out these things— 

and as I never before saw you—I do not of course know 

what are your wants—hence I have called you together. 

I am glad to see your Soldiers here today—and glad you 

have adopted this plan for peace and order. I have read 


your Laws and think them good. Now I want you to 
talk to me freely.'§ 


17 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1864, p. 352. 
18 Furnas Memorandum, Council with Chiefs, May 3, 1864. 
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Joseph La Flesche, principal Omaha chief, answered 
for his tribe. Son of a French fur trader and a Ponca Indian 
woman, he had been taken into the Omaha tribe as a boy 
by Big Elk, the head chief, who recognized attributes of lead- 
ership and good judgment in the half-breed. Upon Big Elk’s 
death, Joseph became head chief of the Omahas. Foreseeing 
complete domination by the white man, he counseled his 
people that their only salvation lay in adopting the white 
man’s civilization. He set an example by becoming a Chris- 
tian, living in a wooden frame house, and educating his child- 
ren at the mission school. In an effort to secure United States 
citizenship for his people and division of the reservation 
into plots of land for individual ownership, he once spoke 
to the House of Representatives in the national capital. His 
Indian name was E-sta-ma-za, or Iron Eye.'® Answering for 
the Omahas, La Flesche declared that the chief problem was 
the large number of Winnebagoes on the Omaha reserve. 
In referring to his reception of the first Winnebago delega- 
tion in the previous fall, he said: 


I told them as there were only a few—and so poor—they 
might come and stay until provided for by the Great 
Father. I would not have agreed to receive the whole 
nation. I fear that the white men want our Reserve, and 
those men may do something to effect [that]—and that 
is why we now propose Bye-Laws for the Winnebagoes. 
They do not seem to care to do right. I see them doing 
many things they should not. I don’t expect to live for- 
ever—but while I do live I want a good name. They may 
be well off—but I want them to go straight—to throw 
away their War Dances—and do what is just and right. 
They have lived long enough with whites to know what 
to do—they should take hold of the plow and try to make 
a living by industry. If they do not observe these Bye- 
Laws, they cannot stay.*° 


Agent Furnas thanked the chiefs for allowing the des- 
titute Winnebagoes to come to the Omaha reserve. He gave 


assurance that the Great Father would provide food for 
them. In reply to La Flesche’s remarks, Furnas said: 


19 J. Sterling Morton and Albert Watkins, Illustrated History of 
Nebraska (Lincoln, 1905, et. seq.), II, 153 
20 Furnas memoranda, previously cited. 
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I am sorry to see any of the G.F.’s [Great Father’s] child- 
ren so poor and I am glad that the heart of the Omahas 
was open to them, and as they were hungry and naked, 
I am glad they permitted them to stay. The G.F. will be 
pleased with them. If the Omahas were poor he would 
expect other tribes to treat them so. He does not expect 
them to do it without paying ....I am glad you talk as 
you do—as to how you want them to act. We must help 
one another to make them comfortable.*! 


White Cow, another Omaha chief, summed up his feel- 
ings on the subject by saying: 


I know the G.F. always told me to take pity on the poor 
—now I do not feel able. I will try and do whatever you 
direct me. All of us think alike in this matter—all agree 
in the same thing. I would like to see them appoint a 
Head Chief to transact their business—as we do—I would 
like to see them go to work and raise crops.** 





Turning to the Winnebago representatives, Furnas said: 


I am sorry to see you so poor and away from your home. 
I am glad the Omahas hearts were open to you—and 
have given you a home. You are only visitors and you 
ought to feel glad that their hearts were opened to you. 
They permit you to stay here—while you remain you 
must do as they do—as they direct you. I will read to 
you some Laws which you must observe. The Omahas 
are well-behaved and do not get into trouble, and they 
do not expect you [to] do anything to get you or them 
in trouble.? 


After hearing Furnas’ remarks and the eight laws laid 
down by the Omaha chiefs, Winneshiek, one of the Winne- 
bagoes, replied: 

I am glad to see you. We have heard your laws. I am 
glad you have [read them]. We will obey them. We will 
select a chief or leader.*+4 

Because of the harmony displayed at the council, Fur- 
nas felt confident that peace and order could be maintained 
between the two tribes. One means of maintaining peace 
was through the Indian police or soldiers, who acted by 
the direction and authority of the agent. Promising young 
men who excelled in industry and good conduct were given 


21 Ibid. 
22 Ibid. 
23 Ibid. 
24 Ibid. 
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the positions. Under orders from Commissioner Dole, Fur- 
nas paid the thirty Indian police $500 per year from the 
tribal annuity funds.*° The ten Omaha chiefs were very 
jealous of the power and influence of the police, and tried 
to restrict annual payments to a pittance. The chiefs would 
naturally have preferred that the police should be subser- 
vient to them rather than to the agent. Furnas favored 
the strengthening and encouragement of the Indian police 
system. 

The Omaha agency was included in the Central Super- 
intendency, with headquarters at St. Joseph, Missouri. Fur- 
nas corresponded frequently with Superintendent W. M. 
Albin on all matters of importance. One of the matters yet 
to be settled was the lucrative position of official trader for 
the Omaha tribe. Former Agent Irish had appointed Henry 
Fontenelle, half-breed son of Lucien Fontenelle, the noted 
fur trader, and Joseph La Flesche as traders in January, 
1864. Because of Irish’s promotion to the Utah Superintend- 
ency, Commissioner Dole held up their bonds pending Fur- 
nas’ decision in the matter.*® As previously stated, Delegate 
Daily had intimated that whoever was appointed trader 
should receive only a small portion of the profits. Furnas 
was undecided as to the proper person for the tradership. 
Finally, on May 2, he wrote to Theodore Hill, Brownville 
merchant, proposing that Robert Teare, one of Hill’s em- 
ployees, come to the agency as trader.** Although Teare 
had been a faithful employee, Hill advised him to accept 
Furnas’ offer because of the increased pay. The arrange- 
ment was made that the firm of Robert Teare and Company 
was appointed official Omaha trader, but Teare himself was 
only a salaried employee. Agent Furnas, Delegate Daily and 
Commissioner Dole each invested in the firm and divided 
the profits.** This was a common practice in traderships at 
Indian agencies in the Civil War and post-Civil War periods. 


25 William P. Dole to Furnas, April 1, 1864. 

26 Dole to Irish, February 2, 1864. 

27 Theodore Hill to Furnas, May 7, 1864. 

28 Dole to Furnas, September 21, December 4, 1864; Daily to 
Furnas, October 26, 1864; Furnas to Dole, December 19, 1864. 
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On June 1, Furnas issued a license to Robert Teare and 
Company to serve as Omaha trader for one year.*® The 
company store was located at Blackbird Hills on the reser- 
vation, and Hiram Chase, an interpreter, was hired as clerk 
to assist Teare. Despite Teare’s license, Fontenelle and La 
Flesche continued to sell their goods openly to both Omahas 
and Winnebagoes. Teare immediately protested to Com- 
missioner Dole who instructed Furnas to order Fontenelle 
to desist from such activity.*° Since Dole himself had an 
interest in the tradership, he was quite concerned for the 
financial success of the new firm. Henry Fontenelle resigned 
as an Omaha interpreter when ordered to desist from trad- 
ing, and Hiram Chase was hired for the position at a salary 
of $100 for three months.*! 

Adverse weather in the spring and summer of 1864 
hampered farming activities at the agency. Spring arrived 
very late and a two months drouth ruined the oat, wheat 
and potato crops. The corn alone came through the long 
hot dry spell successfully. Only $287.60 was available for 
farm operations from April until September, so Furnas 
had to proceed cautiously on expenditures.** Hiram B. 
Gaylord, farmer for the agency, had 818 acres of land under 
cultivation, most of it in corn. The grass was short and scanty 
and only 100 tons of hay were put up for the livestock of 
the tribe. Even the poorest Omaha family had at least a 
horse or two, and some of the wealthiest, such as Joseph 
La Flesche, had as many as fifty. 

One of the greatest difficulties hampering farming was 
the annual summer buffalo hunt, in which every able- 
bodied man, woman and child in the tribe participated. 
They always left in the middle of the summer when the 
growing crops needed the most attention. Moreover, the 
cattle and the horses not used on the hunt were turned out 
to roam at will, resulting in entire destruction or heavy 
damage to the unfenced fields of grain. While on the hunt, 


29 Furnas-Teare Contract, June 1, 1864. 
30'W. P. Dole to Furnas, June 18, 1864. 
31 Report of Employees, Omaha Agency, Second Quarter, 1864. 
82 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1864, p. 351. 
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the Indians ate only freshly killed buffalo meat. On their 
return to the agency, what corn there was left was in the 
roasting ear stage, and the Indians would eat only corn 
for several weeks. This resulted in annual scourges of sick- 
ness and sometimes death. While on the summer hunt of 
1864, the Omahas were attacked by their old enemies, the 
Sioux, and were driven back to the reservation. Furnas 
labored long and hard in an effort to persuade the Omahas 
to abandon the annual buffalo hunt, and to raise cattle for 
a dependable meat supply. Despite his efforts, the follow- 
ing year found the Omahas engaged in the annual event. 
The habits of countless generations could not be changed 
by the persuasiveness of one white man. 

One of Furnas’ recommendations concerned the sys- 
tem of land holding on the reservation. The entire tract 
was owned by the tribe as a whole. The cultivated bottom 
land was enclosed in several large fields to be worked in 
common. The natural result was indifference and careless- 
ness by the Indians. Many braves, rather than do the field 
work themselves, sent their women with hoes to do the 
work. After watching this for one season, Furnas made the 
following suggestion to the Office of Indian Affairs: 

A much better plan is to have each head of a family se- 
lect, improve and cultivate a separate and independent 
tract of land as his own “little farm,” he thus learns in- 
dependence, becomes independent and industrious; can 
protect his crops better; he feels more like laboring, that 
all he earns is his own. To accomplish this, the annual 
appropriation for farm purposes should be materially 
increased. This once done and the Omahas will not only 
produce an abundance upon which to subsist and clothe 
themselves, but will have a surplus, and, in the end, be- 
come entirely self-sustaining. This can only be done by 
individualizing their interests.3 

Unfortunately, his suggestions were not approved by 
the Office of Indian Affairs, and the land continued to be 
owned and cultivated in common. 

The farmers in Iowa across the river from the Omaha 
reservation complained frequently against the Winnebagoes 
for stealing cattle and pigs. They protested to General Sully 


33 Tbid., 1864, p. 350. 
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at Sioux City, who asked Furnas to warn the Indians a- 
gainst such practices.** The handful of Indian police was 
inadequate to maintain a close watch over 1,200 Winneba- 
goes. Furnas warned their chiefs against such pilferings, 
with some effect. His contacts with the military were fre- 
quent, especially with Brig. Gen. R. B. Mitchell at Omaha, 
commanding the United States Army in the district of Ne- 
braska. If the Indian police proved insufficient to maintain 
peace and order, the Agent was authorized to call upon the 
military for assistance.*® 

The only agency employee who had not been replaced 
was Austin Rockwell, the engineer. Next to the agent him- 
self, the engineer received the most lucrative pay. The 
quarterly wage scale for the principal agency employees 
was: 


Agent $375.00 
Engineer 300.00 
Miller 150.00 
Farmer 150.00 
Blacksmith 120.00 
Interpreter 100.0036 


Just as Furnas was preparing to replace Rockwell, A. P. 
Usher, the Secretary of the Interior, interceded on his be- 
half.*7 Not wishing to antagonize such an important official 
he allowed Rockwell to retain the position. 

The government’s fiscal year ended June 30, 1864, and 
Furnas had to clear up all accounts between the Omaha 
tribe and the United States. Although they had been noti- 
fied personally by Furnas, Joseph La Flesche and the other 
Omaha chiefs did not appear at the agency office. Irked by 
such lack of cooperation, Furnas dispatched the following 
letter to La Flesche: 


You are hereby notified to assemble the Chiefs of the 
Tribe and Soldiers, at my office tomorrow, July Ist, 1864, 
at or before 10 o’clock in the forenoon. The object of 
convening is to council in regard to matters pertaining 
to the interest of the Tribe and to pay the Soldiers the 


84 Sully to Furnas, May 29, 1864. 
35 Dole to Furnas, June 18, 1864. 
86 Report of Employees, Second Quarter, 1864. 
387 A. Ps Usher to Furnas, June 6, 1864. 
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sum appropriated for their benefit, and then to pay the 

Chiefs the surplus, or residue of the annuity for the 

year ending June 30, 1864. A failure to comply with the 

requirements of this notice will result in the suspension 

of your functions as chief, together with all other privil- 

eges you may have, or do now enjoy on this Reserva- 

tion and among the Omaha tribe of Indians.** 

Needless to say, La Flesche and his fellow chiefs were 
on hand for payment the following morning. The Omaha 
annuity from the United States government, under the 
treaty of 1854, amounted to $30,000. About $3,500 of this 
amount was paid annually to the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. After all other claims against the tribe 
were allowed, each man, woman and child received $20 
as his or her share of the annuity. The ordinary agency ex- 
penses were paid by the government. The sum of $870.11, 
being the residue of the annuity, was paid to the Omaha 
chiefs. The Indian police received an annual payment of 
$500.°° The maintenence of the Winnebago tribe on the 
Omaha reservation was a costly affair for the government. 
For the months of April, May, and June, 1864, the tribe 
consumed: 


Beef 91,377 pounds $ 7,310.16 

Flour 91,377 pounds 2,969.75 

Salt 5,656 pounds 228.24 
Total cost $10,506.154° 


Since the monthly cost of subsisting the Winnebagoes at 
the Omaha agency would remain at least $3,500, Furnas 
wrote to Commissioner Dole suggesting that a more perma- 
nent and less costly arrangement should be made for the 
tribe.*? Dole ordered Superintendent Clark W. Thompson 
of the Northern Superintendency, St. Paul, Minnesota, to 
proceed to the Winnebago agency at Crow Creek to inves- 
tigate the situation.*” After completion of that task, Thomp- 
son was to go to the Omaha agency to investigate and make 


38 Furnas to LaFlesche, June 30, 1864. 

89 Receipt of Omaha Chiefs, June 30, 1864. 

40 Abstract of Disbursements, Winnebago Subsistence, April- 
June, 1864. 
41 Dole to Furnas, July 14, 1864. 
42 Ibid., July 26, 1864. 
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suggestions on the permanent disposition of the tribe. Upon 
his arrival early in September, Thompson, with Furnas’ 
assistance, conducted a census of the Winnebagoes at the 
Omaha agency, finding 1,333. In a council with Thompson 
and Furnas, the Winnebago chiefs expressed a strong de- 
sire to remain permanently on a portion of the Omaha re- 
servation. They refused to consider a return to Crow Creek, 
and it would have been almost impossible to remove them 
by force. Inasmuch as the Omahas did not use their entire 
reservation and were agreeable to the proposition, Thomp- 
son suggested that part of the Omaha reservation be pur- 
chased for use as a permanent Winnebago reservation.** 
Upon adjournment of the council, Thompson wrote the fol- 
lowing letter of instructions to Furnas: 

Your agency seems to be the proper point to concen- 

trate them, from the fact that most of them have already 

Tepee’s built, and corn planted and the majority of all 

the tribe is already located there, therefore, availing 

myself of your knowledge of the responsibilities of 

parties who might engage to subsist these Indians and 

of the prices of Provisions and cost of delivering them 

to the Indians. I have to request that you will continue 

to have them subsisted by the most economical means 

at your command until otherwise ordered by the Indian 

Department.*4 

John Patrick, who had been subsisting the Winneba- 
goes under contract from Furnas, declined to continue fur- 
nishing supplies after August because of the rise in the 
price of flour and beef cattle.** Knowing it would be some 
time before bids could be received and awarded, Furnas 
wrote to Dr. George B. Graff of Dakota City requesting that 
he furnish the Winnebagoes with flour, beef, and salt, until 
a new contract was made.*® He sent a circular letter to 
nearby flour mills and merchants soliciting bids for a new 
contract.‘7 The crop failure resulting from the drouth of 
1864 caused a rise in prices, of flour especially, and the bids 
were twice as high as the old price under Patrick’s con- 


43 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1864, p. 397. 
44 Clark W. Thompson to Furnas, September 8, 1864. 

45 John Patrick to Furnas, August 28, 1864. 

46 Furnas to Dr. George B. Graff, September 9, 1864. 

47 Furnas Circular Letter, September 9, 1864. 
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tract.** The beef cattle were furnished alive to the Winne- 
bagoes, and butchered by them as needed. Hiram Gaylord, 
the farmer, superintended the issuance of fresh beef and 
salt, while Edwin R. Nash, the miller, checked the issuance 
of flour. Because the bids received were too high, Graff con- 
tinued to subsist the Winnebagoes. 

The Omaha reservation was in an exposed position to 
hostile Indian attack from the north and the west. Sioux 
war parties from Dakota territory made a custom of attack- 
ing enemy tribes who were on the summer hunt. Frequent- 
ly, they would swoop down on outlying villages of the 
Omaha reservation in order to steal horses. The closest 
source of military assistance was Sioux City, more than 
forty miles distant. Omaha, to the south, was sixty miles 
away. On August 24, a Sioux war party invaded the reser- 
vation and killed eleven Winnebago Indians. Nine Sioux 
warriors were killed in the raid.** Fearing a recurrence of 
the attack, Furnas ordered the erection of a substantial 
wooden block-house, ninety-six feet in circumference and 
two stories high. A six pound brass cannon was mounted 
in the upper story and the walls of the lower story were 
pierced for firearms. The cannon served a psychological 
rather than practical use, for the military value of such a 
weapon against hostile Indian attack was doubtful. 

In addition to the Winnebago tribe, Agent Furnas was 
burdened by the arrival in September of 800 starving and 
destitute Ponca Indians. This unfortunate tribe had been 
located on a reservation near the juncture of the Niobrara 
and the Missouri rivers in Dakota territory. Because of the 
great drouth, their crops for 1863 and 1864 were total fail- 
ures. J. B. Hoffman, who had served as their agent for three 
years, resigned in disgust during August, 1864, and left the 
agency. Unfortunately, no agent replaced him until June, 
1865. On their return from the summer buffalo hunt, the 
Poncas found their corn fields dried up and their agent 


48 Stough Bros. Mills to Furnas, September 15, 1864; C. F. Eck- 
hardt to Furnas, September 14, 1864; Ft. Calhoun Mills to Furnas, 
September 28, 1864; J. W. Bosler to Furnas. September 15, 1864. 
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gone. Rather than face a winter of certain starvation and 
suffering on their reservation, the entire tribe journeyed 
south-eastward to visit their relatives, the Omahas. Hearing 
of the kindly treatment given to the Winnebagoes, the 
Poncas hoped for similar assistance. Only a year before, the 
same tribe moved in on Agent Irish. On September 10, 
they arrived in a very ragged condition, although they did 
have a fair supply of fresh buffalo meat and were able to 
trade some of it to the Omahas for corn. Realizing that some 
permanent arrangement would have to be made for the 
Poncas before winter set in, Furnas wrote Superintendent 
Albin for instructions.*°® The matter was referred to Commis- 
sioner Dole who instructed Governor Edmunds of Dakota 
territory to furnish subsistence for the Poncas at the Omaha 
agency.®! Since the Poncas and Omahas spoke almost the 
same language and were traditionally friendly toward each 
other, Furnas recommended that the tribes be merged into 
one on the Omaha reserve. Albin agreed and promised to 
recommend it to Washington.*” 

Governor Edmunds did not seem concerned about the 
Poncas’ plight as he took a leisurely six weeks to correspond 
with Furnas on the subject. Meanwhile, the Poncas’ food 
supply was nearly exhausted. As an emergency measure, 
Furnas persuaded Lt. W. H. B. Stout, in charge of the mili- 
tary post at. Dakota City, to issue six days of army rations 
to the Poncas on October 19. The army rations included 
bacon, fresh beef, flour, beans, rice, hominy, green coffee 
and sugar. By issuing economically every other day, Furnas 
made the six days’ rations last for twelve days.®* Finally, 
in November, after the Poncas had been at the Omaha agency 
nearly two months, a letter arrived from Governor Edmunds 
blithely stating that the visit was “one of a usual nature 
of Indian courtesy.” However, if the Poncas proved to be a 
burden to Furnas, Edmunds gave assurances that he would 


50 W. M. Albin to Furnas, October 17, 1864. 

51 Dole to Furnas, October 1, 1864. 

52 Albin to Furnas, October 17, 1864. 

53 Furnas’ Memoranda on Issue of Army Rations to Ponca 
Indians, October 19, 1864. 
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give some assistance.®* In response to an appeal from Fur- 
nas, General Mitchell authorized Lt. Stout to issue one 
pound of corn per day to each member of the Ponca tribe. 
On November 5, forty of the Poncas decided to return to 
their reservation and were given ten days’ rations of corn. 
The remaining 760 left the Omaha agency ten days later, 
also with ten days’ ration of corn.®® As superintendent of 
the Dakota Superintendency, Governor Edmunds was di- 
rectly responsible for the welfare of the unfortunate Poncas. 
When their agent abandoned them, his responsibility for 
action certainly increased. His dereliction of duty seems 
inexcusable. When the last group of Poncas departed on 
November 15, Furnas breathed a sigh of relief. For over two 
months there were 3,000 Indians belonging to three different 
tribes residing on the Omaha reservation. In an effort to 
decrease the possibilities of trouble, Furnas kept the Ponca 
and Winnebago encampments as far removed from the 
Omaha villages as possible. The thirty members of the 
Omaha Indian police were sent on daily inspection trips 
through the reservation. Furnas’ first nine months as Oma- 
ha agent had been marked by heavy responsibilities and 
reasonable success in meeting a succession of emergency 
situations. 
[To be continued ] 


54 Newton Edmunds to Furnas, October 29, 1864. 
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FIFTY YEARS A COUNTRY PUBLISHER 
A Hominiornce 


BY WM. H. SMITH 


States, published in towns of 20,000 population or less. 

They have a combined circulation of 13,170,000. These 
newspapers are a part of the communities they serve—the 
publishers have a part in the every-day life. They record 
the doings of the people—tell of the birth of babies, of their 
entrance in and progress through school, of their marriage 
and of their activities on through life. They glory in their 
success, share in their sorrows, and record their passing. The 
country newspaper is a letter from home to those who re- 
move to distant places—it is the one newspaper that is re- 
tained about the home from the day of its arrival until the 
arrival of another copy a week later, and it is invariably 
read by every member of the household, doubtless with more 
interest than any other paper. The experiences of one 
publisher are pretty much the experiences of the other 
8,976. 

Seward, the town I have called home for the past fifty- 
four years, boasts a population of 3,180 people. It is a typical 
county seat, in an average county in Nebraska, a typical 
prairie state. It has a courthouse in the center of the square, 
with business houses along the streets surrounding it, and 
continuing out along the side streets. When Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewis Moffitt laid out the town in 1867 the square in the 
center thereof was set aside for courthouse purposes, al- 
though Seward was not designated as the county seat until 
1871. The courthouse was erected in 1905. One-third its 


T's are 8,977 country weekly newspapers in the United 
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cost was a gift from the founders of the town, who left their 
estate to the county to apply on the cost of construction. 
The postoffice and city hall occupy publicly-owned build- 
ings on opposite corners of the block to the south, with a 
motion picture theatre in between; the Windsor hotel, erect- 
ed by the late George W. Fuller, a public spirited citizen of 
the early days, is across the street to the southwest, on the 
corner. From the chimes in the courthouse tower, a gift 
from Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Jones, come Christmas carols during 
the holiday season, and sacred music at Easter time. 


Our community dates back to the Civil War era. It was 
at the close of this period that settlers—many of them form- 
er soldiers, some from the south, most of them from the 
north, poured into this western country and secured home- 
steads for the asking. Daniel Freeman, a Union soldier, se- 
cured application for No. 1, on January 1, 1863, soon after 
the homestead act was signed by President Lincoln. He filed 
on a claim in Gage County, southeast of Seward. It has 
again been acquired by the government, this time as a na- 
tional monument. Job T. Reynolds secured application No. 
100, and picked his claim in Seward County. A grandson 
now lives on this land nearly 100 years later. Many of the 
homesteaders, and the Civil war veterans, I counted as my 
friends when I came to the county. Many veterans were 
living here then, and the Grand Army of the Republic was 
a powerful factor in the county during those days. Today 
not a Civil War veteran is left in this county, and only a 
few, if any, in the state. 


There are 1,750 farms in Seward County, according to 
County Assessor Fred Burns, averaging 162 acres each, and 
occupied by as fine a class of men and women as can be 
found in any community in the world. Many of these farms 
are now occupied by the second and third generation de- 
scendants of the homesteaders; others have passed to the 
possession of people who have come later. It was in this 
community that I cast my lot and became a publisher of a 
country weekly newspaper. Since then I have shared in the 
periods of prosperity and adversity—I have witnessed the 
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many changes that have taken place, in the years that have 
come and gone. 


In the present era some of those who engage in news- 
paper work secure their early training in schools of journal- 
ism. The percentage that finish the schools and make good 
no doubt compares favorably with the number that make 
good in other callings. Most of those who attend these 
schools seek employment in the daily field. Some expect to 
go direct to metropolitan papers—and perhaps a few do. 
The ones who go into the country field, however, are for 
the most part sons of country publishers, who have had 
some newspaper training before entering school. There are 
a number of such cases in Nebraska, and the boys are prov- 
ing worthy sons of worthy sires. 


The early training of many of the older class of country 
publishers was obtained while serving as a “printer’s devil” 
in a country newspaper office and it gave them their high 
school and college education. I entered the office of the Tip- 
ton Conservative, in Iowa as an apprentice on January 26, 
1891. M. R. Jackson was the editor and publisher, and the 
Conservative was considered one of Iowa’s best weekly 
newspapers. Charley Long, the foreman, taught me the 
“cases” by placing poster type in the compartments. Then 
I was given a piece of “reprint” copy to set. Jackson was a 
printer himself, a graduate from a country shop in Ohio, a 
good writer, and very particular that typographical errors 
should not creep into the paper. A misspelled word that fail- 
ed of correction, or even a transposed letter, resulted in a 
storm when discovered. There were two papers in Tipton, 
and the editors devoted a great deal of space to editorial 
combat—a not uncommon practice in those days. The two 
offices were directly across the street from each other, the 
Conservative on the ground floor, and the Advertiser in a 
rear room upstairs. One morning when the editors came 
down town they found that some wags had painted a large 
picture of them on canvas, and strung it across the street 
between the two offices. They were portrayed as being en- 
gaged in a John L. Sullivan-Jake Kilrain fistic combat. But 
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they took it good naturedly—and continued the battle in 
their own way. Some people used to subscribe for both pa- 
pers, just to see what the editors had to say about each 
other. Seldom, in these modern days, do country editors en- 
gage in such controversies—in fact, the number who carry 
any editorial comment at all seems to be rapidly diminish- 
ing. In spite of the bitter editorial combat carried on by 
the two Tipton editors, they were both outstanding citizens, 
whose memory I cherish. I particularly owe Mr. Jackson a 
debt of gratitude for the training received under his direc- 
tion. “Thirty” has long since appeared on his copy hook. 


The presidential campaign of 1896 was one of the most 
spectacular, and perhaps one of the most bitterly contested, 
in the country’s history—certainly there has been none like 
it since. William McKinley, the genteel, kindly statesman 
from Ohio, and William Jennings Bryan, the boy orator of 
the Platte, were the chief contenders. I had taken part in a 
campaign as early as 1884 by marching in the parades of 
both parties, and then marching home with the torches. In 
1896 I was to cast my first vote in a presidential election. 


That fall I felt I had served my apprenticeship in a 
printing office, so I began looking around for a newspaper 
of my own. Quite naturally my attention was directed to 
Nebraska, and a want ad in the Omaha World-Herald 
brought replies from three communities where newspaper 
outfits were for sale—Harrison, Falls City, and Seward. And 
so, in the spring of 1897 I resurrected a paper in Seward that 
had been suspended for the lack of patronage some four or 
five months before. In those days nearly every county seat 
town had from two to four newspapers. Seward had four, 
including the one I purchased. The field as viewed from this 
distance, was anything but inviting. It looked promising to 
me, though, and I just hung on. For years now Seward has 
had only two papers, and I believe the average county seat 
town affords a field for that number. But the first years in 
Seward were rather tough. Back in Iowa the editors used 
to receive cordwood in payment of subscriptions. Out in this 
section of Nebraska there was no surplus cordwood, but 
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in 1896 there had been a big crop of corn, and there were a 
lot of cobs on the farms. I advertised to accept cobs in lieu 
of cash for subscriptions, having first arranged with a newly 
organized co-operative creamery to take them off my hands 
at a dollar a load. The money thus received helped pay 
accumulating bills. 

A Washington hand press was used to print the early 
editions of the paper. A lot of publishers doubtless never 
saw a Washington, much less have they ever tried to oper- 
ate one. They don’t know what they have missed. Good 
print could be obtained by an experienced operator. I lacked 
experience, but gradually obtained it. The office force then 
consisted of one girl, a Miss McCracken, an experienced type- 
setter. On press days Jim Wait used to ink the forms, while 
I operated the press. Modern equipment has long since re- 
placed the primitive outfit of more than a half century ago. 


One of my experiences that first year has never been 
forgotten. A local citizen sought a place on the town school 
board. He enlisted my support by the publication of articles 
boosting his candidacy. He even asked that I write letters 
to friends of his in another town where he had formerly 
lived, and secure recommendations for him. The day after 
election I was in the postoffice, and there was this recent 
candidate for the school board explaining to a competitor 
how he wanted a little job of printing done for his place of 
business. I have encountered many candidates since, but 
have never had occasion to feel quite the same towards any 
of them that I did towards this one at that time. That little 
job of printing would have meant a lot to me then. 


There was to have been a wedding in our town on one 
particular occasion in the early days. We had printed the 
invitations, and since the wedding was to be on Thursday, 
our press day then, the affair had been written up in advance 
in accordance with details supplied us. The paper went to 
press on time that day, and about half of the edition was 
printed, when a relative came running into the office and 
exclaimed, “It didn’t happen.” Asked what she meant she 
said, “the wedding—they separated at the altar.” That left us 
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in a pretty fix. Half of the edition of papers was already 
printed carrying an account of the wedding that didn’t take 
place. What could we do? It so happened that a patent medi- 
cine local was standing. The young lady came from the south 
part of the county. It was decided to send the papers already 
printed to the section of the county where presumably she 
was not known, and then to send the papers containing the 
medicine local to the other sections of the county. The groom 
that wasn’t, came from another section of the state. 
Another wedding experience was of a somewhat differ- 
ent nature. Each week we used to obtain from the county 
judge, the official issuing marriage licenses in Nebraska, a 
list of the licenses issued since the last edition of the paper 
made its appearance. If a return is made the time of the 
wedding is given, as well as the officiating clergyman or 
official. There came to Seward one day a young couple from 
the northwest part of the state, to be wed. Then they re- 
turned to the place of their residence, intending, it later de- 
veloped, to keep their affair a secret. We knew nothing of 
this, of course, and included reference to it in the next issue 
of the paper. It so happened we were exchanging papers 
with an editor in the home town of the couple. When he 
ran across this item he had found something of real news 
to his community, for the young couple were prominent 
socially, and cut quite a swath in local circles. The editor 
used the item in the next issue of his paper, and did it cause 
a sensation. The young couple flatly denied they had ever 
been to Seward, much less had they ever been married here, 
or anywhere else. A retraction was demanded, and a suit 
against the editor was even threatened, if it was not forth- 
coming. The editor in the other town wired of the predica- 
ment he was in, and asked for further details. He was ad- 
vised the affair was a matter of record, and that there was 
nothing for him to get excited about. He stood pat on his 
story, although the contracting parties continued to deny it. 
No suit was ever brought against the editor, however. Event- 
ually the young couple went off up into South Dakota and 
had a second ceremony performed, but they didn’t try to 
keep this one a secret. 
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We used to stage entertainment courses in Seward in the 
early years, as a means of providing a little diversion from 
the entertainment furnished by the theatrical troupes that 
made the “kerosene circuit.” There were five or six numbers 
in the series. The first one would be given in the early fall, 
and the others at stated periods, so that the last one came 
in the early spring. These programs were divided between 
musical numbers and lectures, with a magician or some 
other variety entertainment feature for diversion occasion- 
ally. The tickets sold for from $1.50 to $2.50 for the season. 


These entertainment courses were the forerunner of the 
summer chautauqua, which became very popular in the west, 
and throughout the nation. Between the chautauquas and the 
entertainment courses our community was privileged to see 
and hear some very prominent people. There was one dis- 
appointment though, that was felt more keenly later than 
at that time. A young fellow named Warren Harding, while 
serving as lieutenant governor of Ohio, was scheduled for an 
address, but was unable to keep the appointment. Later he 
became senator from his state, and then president. 


To secure either an entertainment course or chautauqua, 
tickets had to be sold in advance. The late H. A. Graff and 
L. E. Ost were both active in the promotion of these pro- 
grams. Every one gave their support until Governor Ed 
Hoch came along and gave a rattling good speech in sup- 
port of prohibition, a popular subject in his state of Kansas 
where he was a country publisher, but the subject was not 
so popular here, and it made the sale of tickets for the next 
chautauqua more difficult. 

Aside from those appearing on the chautauqua program 
and at the entertainment courses, some distinguished Amer- 
icans have come to our town to fill engagements. William 
Jennings Bryan delivered his first political speech in Seward, 
after locating in Lincoln for the practice of law. That was in 
1888. He spoke here the last time in 1924, when his brother 
Charley was a candidate for vice-president, and just before 
he—W. J.—sank into his last long sleep, while engaged in 
the trial of the Scopes case in Tennessee. Many other ad- 
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dresses were delivered by him in Seward, and he invariably 
recalled that first speech, inquiring if any one present was 
here on the occasion. There always were. His brother Char- 
ley later served three terms as governor. I had the honor 
of being associated with his administration on all three oc- 
casions, as a part of my connection with the state. 


Teddy Roosevelt, while serving as governor of New York 
in 1900, that year a candidate for vice-president on the ticket 
with William McKinley, who was seeking re-election to the 
presidency, came to Seward to make a speech. He was the 
nation’s number one hero then, as a result of his having 
served in Cuba in the war with Spain and having been in the 
cattle business, and operated a ranch up in North Dakota, 
near Medora. He was met at the depot with a caravan, and 
a carry-all, by a group of local celebrities. Hitched to the 
carry-all were four spirited horses, with Bert Moore in the 
driver’s seat. When Teddy’s special train pulled in he was 
given a rousing reception, and hustled into the vehicle. The 
horses were driven on the run up the hill and to the square, 
where he was to speak. The spectacular performance just 
suited Teddy, it was a “bully” experience for him. He wore 
an old campaign hat, which he had presumably worn in 
Cuba. This he used to emphasize his points—and fight the 
Democrats—throughout the course of his address. Teddy, 
by his trip to Nebraska that year doubtless did more to carry 
Bryan’s home state for McKinley than any other man. Buf- 
falo Bill, up to that time, had been accredited as being the 
number one showman, but Teddy easily moved into first 
place. 


While Uncle Joe Cannon was serving as speaker of the 
national house of representatives some forty or fifty years 
ago he made a speaking tour throughout the west, and 
Seward was one of the places at which he stopped. Uncle 
Joe at that time occupied the front page of nearly every 
daily paper nearly every day. In reality he just went out 
over the country to draw the crowds, while Congressman 
Jim Watson (later Senator of Indiana) went along to make 
the main speech. Uncle Joe made a short address in Seward 
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that day, and one thing he said has never been forgotten. 
Referring to the Democratic platform he said it was like a 
Mother Hubbard dress, “it covers everything and touches 
nothing.” That won him the crowd—Jim could take the 
meeting from there on. How Uncle Joe used to rule the 
house was related by Jim in his address that followed. On 
one occasion a measure that had a party tinge was up for 
consideration when most of the Republicans were absent. 
An aye and nay vote was called for and the Democrats out- 
voted the Republicans. In announcing the result, however, 
Jim said that the speaker calmly remarked, “The ayes have 
it, but the Democrats make the most noise.” 


Former President William Howard Taft came to Seward 
at the close of World War I to speak in behalf of the League 
of Nations, but the League failed of approval, in spite of the 
support given it by Mr. Taft, and others. 

Louis D. Brandeis, later a member of the United States 
Supreme Court, was in Nebraska on a speaking tour prior 
to the national conventions of 1912. He had to change cars 
here, and there was a wait of two or three hours between 
trains. The distinguished lawyer went for a walk up town 
and when he passed the Independent office he was recog- 
nized from his picture appearing in newspapers and maga- 
zines. The editor went out and called him by name—the 
nerve he displayed—and soon there was quite a crowd at the 
printing office and he was given somewhat of a reception by 
those who had gathered. Later he was appointed to the high 
bench by President Wilson. 

Charles Evans Hughes, another distinguished member of 
the supreme court in years past, came to Seward on a spe- 
cial train when he was a candidate for president in 1916 and 
paused at the depot long enough for a short speech from the 
rear of his special car. 

Should the grave of Orlando Cassler be decorated? That 
was the subject of an editorial carried in the Independent 
a number of years ago, while the Civil war veterans were 
still numerous. It was extensively copied and commented 
upon and attracted attention throughout the country. Cass- 
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ler was a murderer. In July, 1878, he met a man named C. L. 
Monroe. That night they camped together along the Blue 
River at the west edge of town. During a severe thunder 
storm Cassler is alleged to have murdered his new-found 
friend and cast his body in the river. He was charged with 
the crime, arrested, tried and convicted, and sentenced to be 
hanged. The execution took place in the jail yard May 20, 
1879. A great crowd gathered in town that day to witness 
the hanging. But a stockade had been erected around the 
scaffold, to obscure its view from the crowd. At a given sig- 
nal the crowd surged forward and demolished the stock- 
ade that it might witness the execution. The body was in- 
terred in the cemetery at Beaver Crossing near where Cass- 
ler had had a homestead. 


Cassler had served with the Union forces during the 
Civil War, and had rendered valiant service to his country, 
in its time of need. Each year when the graves of soldiers 
were decorated, that of Cassler was included, but each year 
the flowers disappeared from the grave. It was this circum- 
stance that prompted the editorial which simply recited the 
facts, and asked for an expression from the public. It came 
all right, from all parts of the country, as a result of the 
article receiving extensive publication. John Wolff, a World 
War I veteran then living in California, did not wait for the 
mails. He sent a telegram in favor of decorating. Another 
came from New Orleans. The same view, in fact, was ex- 
pressed by nearly every writer. However, it was the grave 
of Orlando Cassler, the Civil war veteran, and not the grave 
of Orlando Cassler, the murderer, that was thus recognized. 


While Henry Ford was working on his idea for the con- 
struction of a horseless carriage, Gus Babson, an uncle of 
Roger, whose writings are familiar to most newspaper read- 
ers, was working on a similar idea in Seward. With George 
Dickman, he operated a farm implement establishment down 
where Ed Jeary now has his Farmers Union store. He had 
a shop connected with the store, and sold Plano self binders 
for $110 each, as I recall the price. He had another shop in 
the basement of his house, primarily for the use of his boys. 
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It was in these shops that he developed his idea, and built 
the first automobile in our community. It was in this car 
that the editor was given his first ride, to Staplehurst, and 
frightened all the horses along the way. But Babson built 
only the one car. Had he continued his experimental work 
he might have developed the Babson car into as popular a 
model as some others. 


Hiram Boyes, a grandfather of Mrs. Myrtle Anderson, 
built the first mill in Seward in the later sixties. It was re- 
built three times before it was finally permanently destroyed 
by fire. 


Disaster visited our community in the early evening of 
May 14, 1913. Heavy clouds hung in the southwest. A tor- 
nado was approaching. It struck the southwest part of town 
and traveled to the northeast, leaving death and destruction 
in its path. Men and boys spent the night searching the 
wreckage for bodies of the victims. The Independent then 
made its appearance on Thursdays. The night before was 
spent gathering material for an account of the storm and its 
disastrous results. The paper went to press on time the next 
morning, but when the forms were locked up on the press 
there was no power, the power lines being down as a result 
of the storm. Men were secured to turn the press by hand, 
and the paper made its appearance as usual. Extra copies 
were printed of the pages giving the account of the storm 
and distributed, and these were eagerly sought by people 
to send to friends at a distance, or to keep, and some of 
them may still be found in the homes of persons still living 
here. 


Our only extra was printed and circulated free on Oc- 
tober 2, 1929. On that day bandits held up the Old First Na- 
tional Bank in true Wild Western style, only they used an 
automobile to make their getaway instead of saddle horses. 
An account of the holdup was printed on a 9x12 sheet, on 
a job press, and circulated in advance of the arrival of the 
Lincoln and Omaha papers in the evening. No trace of the 
robbers was ever found. 
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It was around the stoves in the local grocery stores, 
and in the drug stores, that all problems used to be discussed 
on winter evenings. The stores did not observe regular hours 
as they do now—they opened in the morning and remained 
open until the last loafer left at night, or was invited to 
leave. The tariff, free silver, imperalism, the trusts, were all 
discussed, and settled to the satisfaction of the individual 
participants. But none of these questions possessed the far- 
reaching importance, or were more seriously discussed than 
was that of removing the hitching racks from around the 
square—the posts to which the farmers had tied their horses 
since the organization of the town. 


Our county has rendered its bit of service in three wars 
in years past, prior to the present one. As previously stated 
many of the first settlers were Civil war veterans. One of 
these was J. H. Culver, who settled down near Milford and 
who had served as a drummer boy with the Union forces and 
whose son, Harry Culver, later founded Culver City, Cali- 
fornia. Captain Culver organized a cavalry company in the 
county, and when the war with Spain broke out in 1898 he 
tendered its services to the government, and it became 
Troop A of Grigsby’s Rough Riders. Its actual service was 
limited to a period in a Georgia camp, however, the war end- 
ing before it reached Cuba. Captain Culver and some of his 
boys later saw service in the Philippine insurrection. 


Other boys from our county saw service in the First, 
Second and Third regiments, the First Nebraska being sent 
to the Philippines, while the Second spent its time at Chick- 
amaugua, Georgia. Col. W. J. Bryan commanded the Third 
Nebraska, which proceeded as far as Florida before the war 
was over, but was later sent to Cuba for garrison duty. In 
the meantime Colonel Bryan had resigned from his com- 
mand. 

There were 549 boys from our county who enrolled for 
service for the first World War in 1917 and 1918. Twenty-six 
of them never returned. The name of the town, “German- 
town” was changed to “Garland” in honor of one of these 
twenty-six, who gave his life in the struggle. Twice as many 
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boys from Seward county engaged in the second World War 
as the first war, and a proportionate number made the su- 
preme sacrifice. One of our allies in that struggle was Rus- 
sia, who now is endangering the peace of the world. That 
struggle, if it develops, will be terribly costly in human lives 
and property, but there is no doubt in my mind what the re- 
sult will be. Another group of our boys, back in 1916, went 
to the Mexican border to help General Pershing capture 
Pancho Villa. They didn’t get him. Letters which the boys 
in service, in the various struggles in which the nation has 
engaged, wrote home to their parents, found their way to the 
editor for publicatiton in the paper, and were read as eagerly 
as any other news. 

One of these letters written by Willie J. John to his 
mother in Seward, told of the burial at sea of the first boy 
who gave his life while on the voyage to the Philippines, in 
1898. It was the first death in the regiment, and the descrip- 
tion of his burial, and of the feeling of the boys as they wit- 
nessed it, when his body slid over the rail and into the deep, 
was most touching. There were few dry eyes as the boys 
stood at attention during the ceremony, he said—tears like- 
wise came to many eyes as they read of it in the home town 
paper. In relating this incident in the presence of Charley 
Smrha of Lincoln, who was on the transport with the boys 
from Geneva, he said that he had been a witness of it. 

The activities of the editor of a country weekly paper are 
not necessarily limited to recording the happenings of the 
community where the paper is published. Instead his field 
may extend far beyond the home town. A few have become 
governor of their states. Others may be found in the halls 
of congress, in the legislature, and in other public offices. 
Occasionally one deserts the pen for the pulpit. But a large 
majority of them continue in the field in which they em- 
bark—the publisher of the country weekly newspaper. 








P. A. RYDBERG’S “REPORT OF A 
BOTANICAL EXPLORATION, MADE 
IN WESTERN NEBRASKA IN THE 
SUMMER OF 1891, AS A SPECIAL 
AGENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE.” 


EDITED BY WALTER KIENER 


1860, in Odh, Westergoethland, Sweden, and died in 

New York, July 25, 1931. He graduated from the royal 
gymnasium at Skara in 1881, and the following year came 
to the United States. He intended to be a mining engineer, 
but a serious accident, suffered in a mine in Michigan, made 
it necessary for him to seek other occupation. He turned to 
teaching, and taught mathematics at Luther Academy at 
Wahoo, Nebraska, from 1884-1893. During this period, he 
also took work at the University of Nebraska, receiving a 
Bachelor of Science degree in 1891 and a Master of Arts de- 
gree in 1895. During several summer seasons between 1891 
and 1896 he was field agent for the United States Department 
of Agriculture, collecting plants in various parts of the West. 
He then went to New York, where he became a graduate 
student at Columbia University. In 1898, he received his Ph. 
D. from Columbia, and the next year began that association 
with the New York Botanical Gardens which continued un- 
til his death. A tireless worker, Rydberg became one of the 
world’s best known botanists. Among the most important 
of his imposing number of publications are: The Flora of the 


P er Axel Rydberg, the noted botanist, was born July 6, 
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Rocky Mountains and Adjacent Plains (1917; second edition, 
1922), and the posthumously published Flora of the Plains 
and Prairies of North America (1932). 

The report of his first exploration, undertaken other than 
as a student, was written as an account and explanation of 
how he had discharged his duties as a special agent of the 
Department of Agriculture. The original, sent to the Depart- 
ment, has been lost; two carbons, however, have by devious 
ways come down the years. Although the carbons are badly 
faded, it was possible for a botanist familiar with Nebraska 
to determine their contents. The report consists of two parts: 
(1) the strictly technical “List” of the collected plants, and 
(2) the “Itinerary.” Both have been placed in the collections 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society, although only the 
Itinerary is reproduced here. The Itinerary is reproduced 
exactly as Rydberg wrote it, although occasional lists of 
scientific names are omitted. These omissions are indicated 
by ellipses.’ 


Hon. Dr. George Vasey, 

Botanist, Dept. Ag., 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir:— 

I have the honor to submit hereby my report of the work 
done by me as Special Agent of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, in the summer of 1891. 

Upon the recommendation of Dr. Chas. E. Bessey,” I was 
commissioned May 27, 1891, as a Special Agent of the Botan- 


1 Biographical information regarding Rydberg may be found in: 
Dictionary of American Biography; American Men of Science; Jo- 
seph Ewan, Rocky Mountain Naturalists (Denver, 1950); Journal of 
the New York Botanical Garden, October, 1931; New York Times, 
July 26, 1931; and Who’s Who in America, 1930-31. 

2 Charles Edwin Bessey, 1845-1915, a native of Ohio, began his 
long association with Nebraska, when, in 1884, he was selected to 
fill the chair of botany at the University of Nebraska. In the thirty 
years that followed, he won wide recognition as a teacher and a 
scientist. In 1910, he was awarded the high honor of election as 
president of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. On three separate occasions, for a total of about six years, 
he served as acting chancellor of the University of Nebraska. 

Dr. Bessey did much for agriculture in its widest sense, but 
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ical Division of the Department of Agriculture, for the pur- 
pose of making a botanical exploration and of collecting 
specimens of plants of Western Neb. under the direction 
of the Botanist of the Department, the time to be occupied 
being from the 12th day of June to the 12th day of Sept., 1891. 
By some cause, the commission was delayed and remained 
for some time in the post office at Lincoln and did not reach 
me until the 15th of July at Fre[e]port, Banner Co., Neb. 
I had then been in the field over a month. 


The day after the Commencement at the University of 
Neb., namely on June 12th, I began my journey westward, 
not waiting on my commission. The plans for the work had 
been laid out by Dr. Bessey and myself. I was going to stop 
over a day or two here and there on the road, when passing 
through Central and Western Nebraska. The field proper 
was to be Deuel, Cheyenne, and Scott’s Bluff Counties, and, 
if possible even extend to Alliance in Box Butte Co. This 
plan was a little modified, however, as I saw that I would not 
have time to extend the trip even to the northern part of 
Scott’s Bluff Co. On the return, I chose a different route, 
which took me through a part of Kimball Co., and through 
the Lodge Pole valley in Cheyenne and Deuel Counties. 


The determination of the plants collected and the prep- 
aration of the list with notes occupied my time between 
the first and the twelfth of Sept., and, after that time most 
Saturdays and other spare time from my work as a teacher. 


Having before only done the work of a student and 
amateur botanist,—this being the first time I hold an appoint- 
ment from the Government,—I feel that my fieldwork, as 
well as my report, have many defects. I have tried my best. 
How I have succeeded, can best be judged from the collection 
sent in, from my list of plants, and from the itinerary follow- 
ing below. My collection might have been larger as far as 
specimens are concerned, but as I was traveling for most 
the time by team, 25 to 50 miles from the railroad, I could 
not very well bring with me more paper*® than I did. I was 


perhaps will be longest remembered in Nebraska for his enthusias- 
tic and practical encouragement of forestry. The Nebraska National 
Forest in the sandhills near Halsey, with the vast nursery in con- 
nection which bears his name, serves as a living memorial to his 
work. (Dictionary of American Biography; Who’s Who in America 
1914-1915.) 

8 Paper here referred to means either blank newsprint or dis- 
carded newspapers, or sheets of heavier moisture-absorbent paper 
sometimes called blotters and driers. 
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running five presses, and most the time they were over- 
loaded with plants. The collection could also have contained 
a few more species. I forgot to collect specimens of some of 
the more common plants, as for instance of Pinus ponderosa 
var. scopulorum, Fraxinus viridis, Ulmus Americana, Juni- 
perus Virginiana, etc. My list contains 479 species and vari- 
ties, not a very large number,® but it must be taken into 
consideration that the flora of Nebraska is not very rich,® 
and especially is this the case with the flora of the arid plains, 
hills and canons of Western Nebraska. My list contains 
about two fifths of all the Anthophytes reported for Neb. 
Of these, six are in Mr. Herbert Webber’s Catalogue of the 
Flora of Neb.” without given localities, and 150 are not men- 
tioned at all. Of these latter 49 have been collected before 
in Nebraska, the most by me in 1890,8 some by Mr. T. A. Wil- 
liams,® some by Rev. Bates'’ of Valentine, and some by 
others. If my trip has not added much to the knowledge of 
the American flora in general, the list of Nebraska plants 
at the University has been increased by 10%, and if I count 


4 Presses are used to press freshly collected plants or their parts 
to preserve them by drying. To press and to dry plants, they are 
usually inserted in a folder made of one page of a newspaper once 
folded, then placed between two sheets of drying paper. Folders 
with plants and driers are stacked alternately. When of sufficient 
number, the stack is placed between two boards, each about 12 by 
18 inches, and the boards tied together with strength with pieces 
of rope sO as to compress the stack of plants and driers. Moisture 
from the plants begins to be absorbed by the paper. In order that the 
plants may dry, the presses have to be reopened and the moist 
driers between the plant folders exchanged with dry ones. Usually 
three to five changes are necessary in so many days. The moist pa- 
pers, blotters or driers, from the presses are usually scattered over 
dry ground in the sunshine to have them thoroughly dry for the 
next change. The dried plants are studied when convenient. After 
study and classification is achieved, the plants are mounted on stiff 
paper sheets with a minimum of information, and then filed system- 
atically in cabinets; the organized file then being called a herbarium. 

5 Mr. Rydberg was credited by his employers for the thorough- 
ness of his work; evidenced by a copy of parts of a letter by Mr. 
John Holzinger, then assistant botanist, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

* This proved to be an understatement. 

‘Herbert John Webber, Catalogue of the Flora of Nebraska, 
Protophyta-Anthophyta (Lincoln, 1890), 162 pp. 

__ 8 As far as can be determined, no account of Rydberg’s expe- 
dition of 1890 has ever been published. 

® Thomas Albert Williams, 1865-1900, a Nebraska botanist who 
graduated from the University of Nebraska in 1889 with the degree 
of Bachelor of Science. 

10 Reverend John Mallory Bates, 1846-1930. He was a clergy- 
man, botanist by avocation, also a student of birds. 
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in the addition made by me last year in the same region, by 
about 13%. Of course, the list of new plants has been some- 
what swelled by counting in all varieties, some of which 
are mere forms. 

In determining"! the plants, I have had excess [sic] to 
the Herbarium of the University of Nebraska, which in many 
cases has been a good help. But as so many of mine are new 
to Nebraska, much over 100 are not represented there by any 
specimens. Consequently, many could have been better de- 
termined, had I had the excess to a more complete collection. 

My notes and remarks upon the plants collected are in- 
corporated in my Lists of Plants;'* my observations of the 
country, soil, climate, and general flora, will be contained in 
the following 


ITINERARY 


June 12.—After having made two presses and packed 
my trunk with paper, I left Lincoln at 12 o’clock, noon, by 
the Burlington and Missouri Main Line. At Fairmont’ I was 
met by Mr. Julius H. Flodman, A. B. who made me company 
on my trip for his own pleasure. To him I am very much in- 
debted as well for.the work he did as for his agreeable com- 
pany. In fact, he did nearly as much work in the field as I, 
and to him is due the discovery of several of the rarer plants 
we found. ; 

At 6 o’clock, we arrived to Minden, Kearney Co. One of 
my former pupils, Mr. Ed Peterson, who lives near Minden, 
had promised to take us out in the country. I had written a 
card, that we were to come on June 12. He had not been in 
town for several days, had not received the card, and, con- 
sequently, did not meet us. I met, however, a physician, Dr. 
Hapeman,'* who invited us to his home. Both he and his 


11 To study and classify. 

12 A technical list of the plants collected by Rydberg during 
the 1891 exploration accompanied this report. 

13 Fairmont, a town in the north central part of Fillmore 
County was established in 1869 and first called Hesperia. When the 
Burlington built through the community in 1871, the name was 
changed to Fairmont. (Nebraska: A Guide to the Cornhusker State 
[New York: Viking Press, 1939], p. 351.) 

14 Harry Hapeman, 1858-1950. A native of Illinois, he came to 
Minden, Nebraska, in 1883 as a pioneer to practice medicine. He is 
said to have held the same office for 63 years and was widely known 
and respected as a physician. Also a botanist by avocation, he col- 
lected plants widely. He traded Nebraska plants with botanists 
elsewhere and thus accumulated with industry and enthusiasm one 
of the largest private herbariums in the United States. 
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wife were very interested in botany. That evening was spent 
in looking over their collection of plants. 

J une 13.—After a good breakfast, the Doctor and Mr. 
Palmer another amateur botanist of Minden, took us out on a 
botanical excursion to a dry creek, N. E. of Minden. Among 
other plants collected, . .. maybe, the most important grass 
in the meadow, was a Poa [blue grass] which I regard as a 
variety of Poa tenuifolia. (See No. 457 of my List). Although 
the foliage is far from luxurious as that of Poa pratensis this 
Blue-grass is easier made into hay, and may be improved by 
cultivation. On certain soils, I think it would be more pro- 
fitable than the Kentucky Blue Grass. I found it on low, even 
a little alkaline soil, at several places throughout Western 
Nebraska, as for instance, on the Platte bottom land as well 
in Kearney and Phelps Counties as in Deuel and Cheyenne 
Counties. 

Among prairie grasses, may be mentioned, Koeleria cris- 
tata [June grass] and Eatonia obtusata [bunch grass]. But 
perhaps the most important wild grass, especially for hay- 
making, is Agropyrum glaucum [bluestem grass], which has 
received a various set of names, viz., “Slough Grass”, “Pond 
Grass”, “Wheatgrass”, “Wild Wheat”, “Blue Stem”, “Blue 
Grass”, “Colorado Blue Grass”, “Grama Grass”, and even, 
“Buffalo Grass”. Strangely enough, I did not hear at any 
place that it was called “Quackgrass”, the old name for Agro- 
pyrum repens. In Kearney Co., many think that it has come 
in, since the land became settled; but others say, that it was 
found in sloughs and near ponds hence the names, “Slough 
Grass” and “Pond Grass”, and from there it has spread over 
the prairies. Kearney Co. has also been a part of the “Great 
American Desert”, which contained all the territory west of 
the Missouri River. The rain fell only in the spring, and then 
in great showers. The water could not penetrate the sod, 
but rushed directly into the rivers. The latter part of the 
summer was a season of great drought. This is still the case, 
to a certain extent, in the most western part of Nebraska. 
Agropyrum glaucum, which could not withstand the drought 
as well as the “Buffalo Grass”, (Buchloe dactyloides) the 
“Grama”, (Bouteloua oligostachya), and the “Bunch Grass” 
or “Niggerhead” (Carex sp. No. 400 of my list), was confined 
to the lowlands only. But since the country has been broken, 
the rain has been distributed throughout the seasons,'* and 
the prairie fires have been checked, and Agropyrum glaucum 
has spread rapidly over the prairie. The “Buffalo Grass” has 


15 This assumption is unfounded. 
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become scarce, and the other highland grasses have appar- 
ently disappeared. 

The central and souther|n] part of Kearney Co. is a high 
prairie plain as far as the eye can see, with a very rich level 
loam, and is now one of the richest counties in Nebraska. 
But only 16 years ago, when the county first settled, it suffer- 
ed much from drought, was half a desert, covered mostly 
by the short highland grasses, but without any native trees. 
Now the country has a different appearance—fine farms, sur- 
rounded by groves of Cottonwood, Boxelder, Green Ash, 
Black Walnut, and Catalpa; fertile fields, green prairies, 
making good pasture and hayland. A visible change has tak- 
en place even in the last four years, viz, since 1887, when I 
spent a summer in the county. 

Just as we were ready to eat our lunch, Mr. Flodman 
came up to me with a handful of branches of a low bush 
with 3-foliate leaves, wanting to know the name. It was 
“Poison Ivy”, Rhus Toxicodendron. Mr. Flodman had seen 
the Poison Ivy in Illinois, where it always is a climber. Rhus 
Toxicodendron is in Nebraska a low shrub, except in the 
woody region of the eastern part of the state. “Ignorance is 
a crime”. Mr. Flodman (and also Dr. Hapeman received a 
dose) was severely punished for this crime. For a week his 
hands, face and other parts of his body, were in a very bad 
condition, all covered with blisters and swellings. Next Mon- 
day, one eye was completely closed and the other nearly so. 

From Dry Creek, we drove north-eastward. The land 
became more hilly and more sandy... . A mile or two into 
the sand-hills proper, we collected .. . [many plants] and 
arrived back to Minden late in the afternoon. After having 
taken an early supper, and putting the plants collected into 
the press, Mr. Flodman and I took a 4 miles ride out into the 
country, to spend the Sunday among friends. Late in the 
night we arrived at Mr. O. Peterson’s. 


June 14.—We attended the service at the Swedish Lu- 
theran Church, visited in the afternoon Rev. Thoren and Mr. 
Otto Abrahamson, one of the first settlers of Kearney Co., 
and returned to Mr. Peterson’s in the evening. 

J une 15.—Early in the morning, Mr. Peterson took us to 
Minden, where Dr. Hapeman and Mr. Palmer waited us for 
another expedition to the Sand-hills and Platte River. We 
passed through the Sand-hills as fast as we could, that is, 
sometimes, step by step, intending to make the botanizing on 
the return... 

Along the Platte, there are extensive natural haylands. 
Which the principal grasses are, I cannot tell, as I do not 
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know the grasses well enough to distinguish them by the 
leaves only, and very few were in bloom. . 


As we were going to visit some of the islands in the 
Platte River, it began to rain. I had taken neither raincoat 
nor umbrella, as the day was clear, when we started. I took 
one of the curtains from the topbuggy over my shoulders, 
and followed by Dr. Hapeman and Mr. Palmer, crossed the 
railroad bridge. Mr. Flodman, who suffered very much from 
the poisoning, remained in the buggy, taking charge of the 
horses. On the railroad banks we collected ... [many plants]. 


On the islands and banks of Platte River is found the 
whole of the native woody flora of the county (with the ex- 
ception of such small bushes as Rosa Arkansana and Amor- 
pha canescens). The trees of Platte have been of good size 
but as the Platte Bottom for many years furnished the fuel 
to the settlers of Kearney and Buffalo Counties, no big trees 
are found except the planted Cottonwoods around old Fort 
Kearney.'® The woody flora consists mostly of willows... . 
More sparingly are found Boxelder, Green Ash, Red Cedar, 
White Elm, and Cottonwood. Of the smaller woody plants, 
I saw ... [many shrubs and climbers]. When we returned, 
the rain had ceased, and the sun shone again; Mr. Palmer’s 
driver had tied his horses and was gone down to the river; 
Mr. Flodman was sleeping in the buggy; the horse strolling 
around, enjoying the kneedeep grass. 


As I have stated, the central and southern part of Kearney 
Co. is a high prairie, the northern part, except the Platte bot- 
tom land is made up of a belt of sand-hills, from 4 to 12 miles 
wide, unfit for cultivation, but partly used as pasturage for 
sheep. The sand is deep. and taking another route when re- 
turning, we had to drive in walk for several miles, botan- 
izing at the same time. The flora is scanty, mostly consisting 
of grasses. ... We arrived very late in the night to Minden, 
where we were invited to Mr. Palmer’s home. 


J une 16.—The day was cloudy and rainy. The forenoon 
was spent in pressing yesterday’s collection, and changing 
paper for the plants collected on Saturday. A little before 


16 Fort Kearney on the Platte, established in 1848 for the pro- 
tection of overland travelers, became one of the best known frontier 
posts, vying with Fort Laramie in importance as a stopping place 
on the Oregon Trail. (See Lillian M. Willman, “The History of 
Fort Kearny,” Nebraska State Historical Society, Publications, XXI 
[1930], 213-326.) 
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noon, we took the train to Axtell,'7 where we met Rev. 
Thoren, who took us to Rev. Kinell’s, 5 miles W. N. W. of 
Axtell, and a few miles within Phelps Co. The roads were 
muddy, the grass wet, small showers the whole evening. No 
botanizing. 


J une 17.—Heavy rains all day. We had to be confined 
to the house. No botanizing. 


J une 18.—Still raining. I changed papers in one press, 
the others I had sent by express from Axtell to Holdrege. A 
little before noon, it cleared up. Although the roads were in a 
miserable condition, I got a team in the afternoon and took a 
trip northward. 


Phelps Co. resembles Kearney Co., the larger part being 
a high prairie land, in the northern part traversed by the 
sand-hill belt which, however, extends only through half the 
length of the county. Just before I reached the sand-hills, 
I collected . . . [many plants]. 


The Platte Bottom was more sandy, and more alkaline 
than in Kearney Co. On the drier part, grew extensive lumps 
of Cactus, Opuntia Missouriensis, on the lower part, about 
the same plants as in Kearney Co., but the grass was much 
shorter. I saw also here and there patches of the “Salt Grass”, 
Disticlis spicata var. stricta which is regarded as a sure sign 
of alkali. I also collected Crepis runcinata a “Stink horn fun- 
gus”, the smell of which was noticed by all as soon as I en- 
tered the house when back. 


The islands of the Platte were very few here, so also the 
trees. I saw some small Willows, some Cottonwoods, some 
Boxelders, and some small Plane-trees, Platanus occident- 
alis, very likely raised from seeds, as the Plane-tree grows 
only in the very eastern corner of the state. I returned late 
at night. 


J une 19.—Cloudy; a few showers in the morning. I put 
my yesterday’s collection in press, and did a little botanizing 
around the place. Judging from the preceding day’s trip I 
concluded that it did not pay to stay any longer, and pro- 
posed to continue our journey. Rev. Kinell took us to Funk 


17 Axtell, a Swedish settlement in western Kearney County, 
was established about 1884. In 1890 it was credited with a popula- 
tion of 350. (Nebraska Guide, p. 356; Nebraska State Gazetteer, 
1890-1891, p. 64.) 
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Station,'* where we took the train to Holdrege.'® Here we 
had to stop over night, there being no connection between 
the trains. 

J une 20.—In the morning we took the train to Bertrand, 
on the line between Phelps and Gosper Counties. After hav- 
ing changed paper in the presses, we walked over to Mr. 
Swenson’s, an old friend of Mr. Flodman’s, who lived half 
a mile from town. Mr. Swenson took us out to a canon, 6 
miles west of Bertrand. Phelps Co. is very level, as is pre- 
viously stated; but as soon as Gosper Co. is entered, the land 
has a different appearance,—a rolling prairie, traversed by 
canons. One of these was the object of the expedition for 
to-day. However, we did not find very much of interest... . 
The grass on the hills was very short, and the soil seemed 
to be poor. The Buffalo Grass was more common. Of trees 
I did not see any except a few small willows, Salix longifolia, 
a few stunted Cottonwoods, and the Western Wild Cherry, 
Prunus demissa, all growing in the canon. 

We returned to Mr. Swenson’s over night. 

J une 21.—Being Sunday, we did not do any collecting, 
but attended Church, made a visit to Rev. ‘Sodergren, etc. 

June 22.—In the morning we took the train to Curtis 
Frontier Co. We travelled through Gosper Co. and the SE 
corner of Lincoln Co. The land was very hilly and broken 
up by canons. The soil was much poorer than in Phelps, and 
Kearney Counties. When we came down in the valley of 
Little Medecine | sic] Creek,?° the soil seemed to be a little 
better. In this valley is situated Curtis, the county seat of 
Frontier Co.*! We arrived at this place at noon. 


18 Founded in 1887 in western Phelps County, Funk was only a 
small station on the Burlington main line when Rydberg passed 
through it in 1891. Named for an old settler, it had a population 
of not more than twenty and was known as Funk Station. (Lilian 
Linder Fitzpatrick, Nebraska Place Names [Lincoln, 1925], p. 113.) 

19 Holdrege, county seat of Phelps County, was founded in 1883, 
and named for George W. Holdrege, noted Burlington Railroad offi- 
cial and builder. By 1891 it was already a thriving town and an 
important railroad division point. (Who’s Who in Nebraska [Lin- 
coln: Nebraska Press Association, 1940]; Nebraska Gazetteer, p. 228; 
cf. Thomas M. Davis, “Lines West!—The Story of George W. Hold- 
rege,” Nebraska History, XXXI [June 1950], 115.) 

20 Medicine Creek with its tributaries forms the drainage sys- 
tem of Frontier County. Flowing in a southeasterly direction 
through the county, it empties into the Republican River near Cam- 
bridge, Furnas County. (U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Soil Survey of Frontier County. Map.) 

21 Rydberg is in error here. Curtis has never been the county 
seat of Frontier County. That position has belonged to 
Stockville from the organization of the county to the present 
in spite ef repeated efforts to effect a change. 
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Immediately after dinner, we shouldered our collecting 
cases and set out for the creek. In the lake we saw a Ranun- 
culus [butter-cup] with disected leaves, but I cannot tell 
which as all the specimens were lost. On the railroad bank 
we collected .... {many plants]. We now entered the woods, 
growing along the creek. The forest consists of Cottonwood, 
Boxelder, White and Slippery Elm, Green Ash, Hackberry, 
Wild Plum, Willows, ... [as well as many smaller shrubs 
and climbers]. 

A few days before, there had been a great hail-storm, 
higher up the creek, which had caused a flood. The water had 
risen 6 or 7 feet over the banks and covered the grassland 
with mud. Against the railroad bridge, there was heaped 
up a big pile of logs, some measuring up to 3 feet in diam- 
eter. This bridge led over a small tributary to Little Medicine 
Creek. In the creek itself, the water had been still higher. 
We followed the stream for a long distance in order to find 
a crossing. At last we found a place where a big log was 
placed across the creek which log had been used for a 
walking bridge. The water reached about a foot over the 
log, and futhermore it had made another channel, about 
two rods wide and four feet deep. We took off our clothing. 
Mr. Flodman waded over the new channel; I handed over 
the clothes by means of a long pole, whereafter, I also 
crossed, which was very hard, as the current was very strong. 
We then crossed the main channel by crawling over the log. 
On the bluffs on the other side of the creek, we collected ... 
[many plants]. We returned to Curtis, about at sunset. 

J une 23.—in the forenoon, we pressed our plants, wrote 
some letters, and took the train westward, at noon. 

The railroad followed the Little Medicine Valley for a 
while. The valley consisted of a rich bottom-land, occasion- 
ally alkaline, Distichlis [salt grass] was growing here and 
there. The valley was surrounded by hills dry and somewhat 
sandy. Farther west the land became more sandy and more 
level, in some places very poor. The grass was generally very 
low. The Buffalo Grass and other highland grasses became 
more common... . The taller grasses were very common. 
Not unusually, we saw big lumps of Cactus, Opuntia Missour- 
iensis, and great patches of Rumex venosus [sour dock]. 

At a little stopping place, whose name if I remember 
right was Lisbon,”* the wheels of the engine had run hot and 
we had to stop for 40 minutes. We made use of the time in 
botanizing. .. . 


22 Lisbon, in 1891, was a station on the B. & M. Railroad in the 
western part of Perkins County, seven miles from Grant, the county 
seat. (Nebraska Gazetteer, p. 277.) 
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At 6 o’clock, P.M., we arrived at Venango,** the last sta- 
tion in Nebraska on the Burlington and Missouri R. R. After 
supper, we went out for an hour or so.... 

June 24—In consideration of $6, the hotel keeper had 
promised to take us 35 miles N.W., to the center of Deuel 
Co., Neb. Early in the morning, before sunrise, we packed 
my trunk, our valises and presses on the wagon, and started 
off. On the road, we kept up a continuous conversation. Our 
driver had been living at Venango for five years and in 
Western Nebraska for eight years. He gave us some infor- 
mation about the land, etc. There had been a great drought 
the last two years, and the crop had been nearly none. This 
year there had been enough of rain and he expected that 
the crop would be good, especially south of Venango, where 
the soil was better. Along the road where we were travel- 
ling the soil was somewhat sandy. We passed a pretty good 
wheat-field. The corn was late, which was the case all over 
in Nebraska, last spring. The fields were not so well tended 
to, as they usually are in Eastern Nebraska. This was the 
case nearly everywhere in the West. Undoubtedly, the set- 
tlers had become a little indifferent, when they had seen 
crop after crop fail 

The life on the prairie has changed very much in the 
last twenty years. The noble Buffalo is exterminated from 
the soil of Nebraska. Our driver had not seen any since he 
came to Western Nebraska. In the first years, he saw “plenty” 
antelopes, but in the last years he had seen very few. We 
did not see any during the whole summer. 

The land became more and more hilly, and also more 
sandy the nearer we came to South Platte River, which we 
crossed at Julesburg.** Two miles north of Julesburg, we 
entered Nebraska again, being now in Deuel Co. Above the 
hills, the land became better. Nearly all the government land 
had been settled, but now most of the settlers had left their 
homesteads. Deuel Co. had not had a crop for 5 years and 


23 Venango, established about 1888, is located in Perkins Coun- 
ty near the Colorado line. It is believed to have been named for 
Venango, Pennsylvania. In 1891 the population was about 150. 
(Fitzpatrick, op. cit., p. 112; Nebraska Gazetteer, p. 537.) 

24 Julesburg is located along the South Platte in Colorado, a 
few miles from the Deuel County, Nebraska, line. Four towns bear- 
ing that name were established successively in the same general 
locality. The first Julesburg, destroyed during an Indian raid in 
1865, was a famous overland stage station, and the other three have 
served in their time as important stopping places on the road to 
or mo A Guide to the Highest State [New York, 1941] 
pp. ~zUyY. 
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the homesteaders left as soon as they had proved up and 
many long before. Last year many were still remaining in 
this part of the county. Some unscrupulous settlers and as 
unscrupulous surveyors had made a scheme of an irrigation 
ditch. If I am not wrongly informed, the high table-land 
of Deuel County lies higher than the surrounding country. 
These men continued, it is said, to lay out irrigation ditches, 
even after they knew this was the case, and at last the head- 
man of the enterprise disappeared. Disappointed, nearly all 
left that could leave. This, however, is not the case with a 
settlement of Swedes, of which the larger part still remain. 
Although originally as a rule poorer than their American, 
Irish, and German neighbors, the Swedes have been able to 
bear the hardships, by the untiring labor of Rev. F. W. Berg- 
quist,25> who has appealed to the Swedish congregations of 
the country, and as an answer received and distributed 
among the needy, carloads of grain and clothing. 


We passed many vacuated cottages, many idle fields, 
and before we found anybody of whom we could ask for 
the road, we had driven 3 or 4 miles too far westward, 
which made our road 7 or 8 miles longer. We saw some leaf- 
cactus (Opuntia) with red flowers. . . 

We arrived at Rev. Bergquist’s in the afternoon, but as 
both Mr. Flodman and myself were tired from the long 
journey over the rough prairie, we did not do any collect- 
ing that day. 

J une 25.—Early in the morning we set out. Deuel Co. 
is a high table-land, with very few visible streams. The land 
is a little rolling, and the superfluous water, if there is any, 
is carried away through the “Sand-draws”. The “sand-draw” 
is a kind of dry river. That is, in the sand-draw is very sel- 
dom seen any water. It resembles a dried stream, with sandy 
or gravelly bottom. The sand is sometimes 15 to 20 feet deep 
or more. In the lower part of this sand, there is running a 
stream of water generally the year around. In one of the 
smaller sand-draws, I found a well dug, about 15 feet deep, 
that carried water in the month of August. Many springs and 
brooks of western Nebraska disappear in such sand-draws. 
At Potter,?* even the Lodge Pole Creek sinks down in such 


*5 Pastor of a Lutheran congregation; the church locality now 
known under the name of Berea. 

26 A town in Cheyenne County, about eighteen miles west of 
Sidney. Established as a station on the Union Pacific in:1870, Potter 
was a thriving community by 1891 with a newspaper and about a 
dozen business houses. (The Sidney Telegraph, June 19, 1951. Spe- 
cial Historical Section, p. 4.) 
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a one to the depth of, it is said, 25 feet, and runs in that 
manner for several miles.** 

The sand-draws have a flora of their own. There are 
many plants that grow in the sand-draws which scarcely 
are found anywhere else. About % of the plants collected in 
Deuel Co. are collected in and near a sand-draw. It is strange 
that here, where the soil is very poor clear sand or gravel, 
should be much richer flora than on the comparatively rich 
table land. Undoubtedly, it depends solely on the amount of 
moisture. 

The field of our botanizing for the day, was a sand-draw 
running south of Rev. Bergquist’s, crossing Deuel Co. in a 
south-easterly direction and meeting the South Platte River 
a little above Big Spring[s].*° .. . 

J une 26.—I had written to Rev. Bergquist to buy or 
hire a team for the summer. He had just returned from a 
journey and had not had time after his return to do it. He, 
therefore, harnessed his own horses and gave us a 12 miles 
ride to a canon, running through the bluffs of North Platte 
River. ‘ihe canon has received its name from a certain Mr. 
McColligan,”® a noted horse-thief and robber, who for some 
time had his headquarters in the same. The canon was about 
200 feet deep. In the bottom, there are a few small springs, 
which give rise to a small brook, which is lost in the sand- 
draw below... . 

In McColligan and other canons, and on the surround- 
ing hills, there has been a certain amount of timber, but as 
the remainder of Deuel Co. is altogether without any trees, 
these canons and hills have furnished the settlers with the 
larger part of their fuel, and there is therefore now very 
little left. Of the Rocky Mountain Yellow Pine,*° I saw only 
stumps and dry limbs and one or two scragly bushes. The 


27 Mr. Rydberg was misinformed. Lodgepole Creek disappears 
into the ground just east of Kimball, runs underground till east of 
—— where it again emerges to the surface to form a beautiful 
creek. 

28 Big Springs, in southeast Deuel County, was laid out in 1884 
by the Union Pacific Railroad, taking its name from a large spring 
nearby. In 1891 the population was about 125. (A. B. Wood, 
Pioneer Tales of the Nebraska Panhandle [Gering Courier Print, 
1938] p. 225; Nebraska Gazetteer, p. 86.) 

2° The soil map of Garden County by the U. S. Bureau of Soils 
shows McCuligan Canyon two miles west of Highway 27 where it 
drops from the table land into the North Platte valley, about five 
miles south of Oshkosh. Nearby, the map also shows a McCuligan 
Butte. In the neighborhood the name McCuligan is remembered 
only by oldtimers. 

30 Most likely these were cedars and not pines. 
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“Red Cedar” was more common, but there were no trees of 
any larger size left. In the canon, there grew some hardwood, 
as “Green Ash”, “Hackberry”, “White Elm”, “Boxelder”, and 
“Cottonwood”, but the trees were of small size. The larger 
part of the woody flora consisted, however, of the “Western 
Cherry”, Prunus demissa, and of Symphoricarpos |buck- 
brush]. The Wild Grapes, Vitis riparia, and the “Virginia 
Creeper”, Ampelipsis quinquefolia, covered the bushes and 
the sides of the canon. In the sand-draw we found also the 
“Sandcherry”, Prunus pumila. When driving home, we col- 
lected Pentstemon gracile in a wet meadow. 


J une 27—We intended to spend the day in botanizing 
in the lower part of the same sand-draw we visited on June 
24. In order to make the way shorter, we crossed the high 
prairie land. 

The larger part of Deuel Co. south of North Platte River 
is a table land covered with short grass. The most common 
grasses are the “Buffalo Grass” (Buchloe dactyloides), the 
“Grama grass” (Bouteloua oligostachya), and the “Nigger- 
head”, “Bunch-grass” or “Wire-grass” (Carex sp., No. 400. 
on my list.). The common names of these are badly mixed 
together by the settlers, and it is nearly impossible to know 
which is referred to, when for instance, Buffalo grass is men- 
tioned. This name I have heard used for all the three grasses 
mentioned, for Bouteloua hirsuta and Munroa squarrosa. 
Occasionally for any short grass, as for instance, Muhlen- 
bergia pungens, Festuca tenella, Sporobulus cuspidatus and 
depauperatus, and Scedonardus Texanus; and, still more 
strangely, even for some taller grasses, as for instance, Agro- 
pyrum glaucum and Andropogon Hallii. 


The Grama Grass seems to be the most important grass 
of the table lands of Western Nebraska. It is regarded as the 
best pasture grass and is preferred before any other by the 
animals. Our horses always selected it, and grew fat, al- 
though we sometimes drove 20 to 25 miles a day over the 
prairies, and never gave them as much as a handful of oats, 
corn, or any other feed. Wherever it grows a little taller, 
it gives an excellent hay. It never grows on really wet 
grounds, but on land that had plenty rain and good drainage, 
it reached a height of over two feet. Under irrigation, where 
the amount of moisture could be regulated, I think it will 
make an excellent haygrass. 


The “Buffalo Grass” is of less value, partly because it 
is not as common, and partly because it is so short, that it 
is even of little value as pasture grass. 
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The “Bunchgrass” is regarded as a valuable pasture 
grass, especially does it play an important part in the “win- 
ter” pasture. In the dry autumn, this as well as the two pre- 
ceding become “self-cured”, and, it is claimed, makes a very 
good pasture throughout the winter. The Carices |sedges} 
are generally regarded as worthless, but this is without any 
doubt, one of the exceptions. Many herders do not give their 
cattle any hay throughout the winter, except on stormy days 
and when the snow is too deep for the animals to scratch 
away with their hoofs, which very seldom is the case. One 
sheep rancher of Deuel Co. used to drive a big snow-plow 
over the prairies. and let his sheep grass in the furrow. 

We struck a small branch of the sand-draw, which we 
followed. ... 

J une 28.—Being Sunday, we did not do any botanizing. 

June 29.—I made two more presses in the morning. 
We made arrangement to hire a team of horses for the sum- 
mer from one of the neighbors, Mr. U. Jackson. I therefore 
drove down to Chappel|!],*! the county seat of Deuel Co., 
in order to buy provisions and to get my tent, which had been 
sent by freight to that place. The remaining part of the day, 
we were occupied in loading our wagon. 

J une 30.—In the morning we started. One of the horses 
was balky. Mr. Jackson had said that it was likely that it 
would be hard to get started, as it had been in pasture for 
a time. As soon as we had the horses hitched before the 
buggy, it turned squarely, putting its head over the back of 
the other horse. We could not make it go. Mr. Flodman tied 
a rope to the bridle and led it for a while, running by its 
side. He then slacked off and mounted the moving wagon, 
with the rope still in his hand. The horse soon stopped again, 
and turned. So we kept on for a mile and a half, the horse 
turning a dozen times. We then were tired and returned, 
principally in the same manner. Rev. Bergquist was sitting 
in his cart, ready to go to Chappel. I left the horses in Mr. 
Flodman’s care and mounted the cart, going along to town, 
to see if I could not get another horse there. At last I found 
that Mr. Hamilton, a cashier of the Deuel County Bank had 
a horse in his care, which I could hire, and so I did, bringing 
the horse with me home. I put it out on a rope to grass on 
the prairie. After supper, the hired boy came in and said 
that there was a horse in the barley field, and surely, there 
our horse was. It had broken the halter and crawled under 


31 Chappell is on the Union Pacific in the southwestern part of 
Deuel County. Established in 1884 and named for a railroad official, 
it became the county seat. (Who’s Who in Nebraska, p. 263; Wood, 
op. cit., p! 225.) 
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the one wire that served as a gate. When we tried to catch 
it, it ran towards the pasture where the other horses were. 
When they saw it, they began to run, and the horse followed 
on its side of the fence. At the end of the field, it broke 
through the wire-fence and ran over the prairie towards 
Chappel. 

J uly 1—In the morning, Rev. Bergquist and I went to 
Chappel to find out if the horse was there and if it was hurt. 
They had seen it near the pasture where it used to be, but 
could not tell if or how severely it was hurt. It had, however, 
been able to run the nine miles from Rev. Bergquist’s to 
Chappel, and was, very likely, not severely damaged. At 
Gering,** Scott’s Bluff Co., I received notice that it had be- 
come stifled. On my return, I had to pay $30 for doctoring 
and damages. Mr. Hamilton offered to me an old pony in- 
stead, which offer I accepted and returned home. The old 
pony did scarcely look as if able to make such a journey as 
we had planned. It was nearly toothless, but still kept well, 
yea, grew fatter, on nothing but grass, and served to full 
satisfaction. 

In the afternoon, we started anew, and arrived in the 
evening to Mr. Nordell’s, 12 miles N. N. W. from Rev. Berg- 
quist’s. Mr. Nordell had not had a crop for four years; but 
he had been prudent enough to buy some cattle when he 
settled, and he and his family containing five children had 
lived during the hard years, principally by selling butter 
from a score or so of milch-cows. 

J ul y 2.—We intended to follow Rush Creek** down to 
North Platte River. Before reaching the bluffs, we crossed an 
old field, overgrown with . . . | various weeds]. The road was 
running down through a gorge from the table land to the 
bottom land of Rush Creek. In this gorge... and on the hills 
on the side thereof, we collected . . . The bottom land was 
used as pastures. We found big herds of cattle, the soil was 
sandy. Still the grass did not |appear?| to be bad, although 
it was well kept down by the cattle. What grasses grew there, 
I cannot tell ... Around the road there grew a great amount 


82 Located in the central part of Scotts Bluff County, south of 
the North Platte River, Gering, the county seat, was founded in 1887 
and named for Martin Gering, early cation and prominent business 
man. In 1891 the population was listed as around 300. (Wood, op. cit., 
pp. 95 ff.; Nebraska Gazetteer, p. 189.) 

33 Rush Creek flows through the northeastern part of Cheyenne 
County and empties into the North Platte River near Lisco in Gar- 
den County. (U. S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Survey of 
Cheyenne and Garden Counties. Map. See also U. S. Geological 
Survey, Topographical Map, Nebraska, Sidney Quadrangle.) 
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of weeds. . . . We did not stop till in the afternoon, partly 
because we did not dare to leave our horses among the cat- 
tle, partly because there was not much to collect in the 
pastures. As soon as we could find a suitable place for the 
horses, we pitched them out, and took our dinner, whereafter 
we spent a few hours boianizing. .. . After having put the 
plants collected into press, we started again, and drove down 
the valley till we reached Platte River. Here we turned 
toward north-west, and followed the river upwards for 6 or 
7 miles. We intended to stop at the first place we could get 
water, but we found that the road ran through one great 
pasture after the other, did not dare to picket out the horses 
in the pastures, and drove on until it was dark. We then came 
to a Mr. Frank Anderson’s house. Here we found water and 
a place where we could picket out the team. Mr. Anderson in- 
vited us to his house, where we stayed over night. 

J ul y 3.—In the forenoon we traversed several pastures. 
The soil was mostly more or less sandy. The land seemed 
to be of very little value as farming land. The cattle ranches, 
which have been obliged to vacate the land nearly all over 
Western Nebraska, were here still holding the field. There 
was very little of interest in the way of plants and we drove 
on in order to come to better fields as soon as possible. A 
few miles east of the mouth of Cedar Creek,** we left the 
trail and followed a road, which we supposed should lead 
into the valley of the creek, where we intended to spend 
some time in botanizing. When we came near the creek, we 
saw that it was flowing in a deep canon. We were afraid that 
if we drove to[o] far up, we could not cross the same. The 
land also became more sandy. We followed the creek down 
to the next farmhouse. Here they had made use of the water 
of the creek and irrigated their small fields, but the crop did 
not seem to be very promising. The banks of the creek were 
very steep, and it was hard for the horses to mount the sand- 
hill on the other side. . .. After having taken rest and eaten 
our dinner, we continued our journey through sand hill after 
sand hill. At last we struck a road leading N. N. W. This we 
followed until we reached the California trail again on the 
bottom land of the Platte.*® Here were excellent hay-lands 
for many miles. Most of the grasses were not in bloom yet. 


84 Cedar Creek, in southeastern part of Morrill County, flows 
northward into the North Platte River. (Soil Survey of Morrill 
County. Map.) 

85 California Trail was another name for the famed Oregon 
Trail which followed the south side of the Platte River through 
Nebraska, crossing the South Platte at a point near the present 
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When we came nearer to the mouth of Pumpkin Seed 
Creek,®* we found the land more settled. We saw several 
farms and ranches, where the people were busy in prepar- 
ing for the celebration of the Fourth of July. The most in- 
teresting we saw in the way of plants were some specimens 
of Gaura parviflora 6 to 7 feet high. 


In the evening, there rose a black cloud very suddenly. 
We drove up to a house, in order to be in the neighborhood 
of water, picketed out our horses, and were just ready to 
pitch our tent when the shower came. We threw the tent 
over the buggy, tied an oilcloth thereover, and ran into the 
house. When the shower was over, we pitched the tent and 
carried in our things. It was raining and blowing hard near- 
ly the whole night, and many times we feared the tent would 
blow away. The ground and the air were damp and chilly. 
It was the hardest night we had during the trip. 


J uly 4—In the morning, the wind and the rain had 
ceased, the sky was clear. In the west was seen the renown 
Court House Rock,*? which in the rays of the rising sun 
looked like a real court house with a cupola. Court House 
Rock is an isolated butte, over 300 feet high over the valley. 
It is situated a mile north of Pumpkin Seed Creek, and about 
6 or 8 miles from its mouth. It has for ages been a landmark, 
and has received its name from the resemblance it bears to 
a court house, when seen from the east or from the west. 
Seen from the south, it resembles more the wall of an old 
ruin. On the east side the hills gradually rise up to about 
two fifths of the butte. This is here scarcely fifty feet wide. 
From here the west side is perpendicular up to the top or 
even a little overhanging. On the eastern side the rock can 
be mounted, but the path is winding and very steep; in two 


town of Brule in Keith County, and continuing along the North 
Platte. The crossing was known as the Lower California Crossing 
to distinguish it from the one at Julesburg which was called the 
Upper California Crossing. 

36 This stream, now called Pumpkin Creek, is one of the largest 
in the region. Its name was derived from the profusion of wild 
pumpkin vines growing along its banks. With several tributaries 
Pumpkin Creek provides the chief drainage for Banner County and 
a part of Morrill, the adjacent county on the east. Flowing eastward, 
it enters the North Platte River a few miles below Bridgeport. 
(Soil Survey of Banner County. Map; Wood, op.cit., p. 275, see 
also U. S. Geological Survey, Topographical Map, Nebraska, 
Scotts Bluff Quadrangle.) 

37 Court House Rock, in Morril] County, about five miles south 
of Bridgeport, was one of the noted landmarks on the overland 
trail — is mentioned in nearly all of the journals kept by many 
travelers. 
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places steps have been hewn into the rock; in one place for 
a height of 9 or 10 feet, two rows of holes to put the hands 
and feet in, cut out in the perpendicular rock, furnishes 
the only possible way to reach the top. The rock of which the 
butte consists, is nearly white, very soft (probably some 
kind of magnesia), and can be cut by a knife, but seems to 
withstand the action of wind and rain very well. A little 
south-east of the Court House Rock proper, there is another 
smaller butte,** about 75 feet lower. This looks more like a 
big boulder, a broken pillar, or one of the flat topped turrets 
on the walls of the ancient castles. No human foot has ever 
trod the top of it and probably none will. 

We had only 7 or 8 miles to the Court House Rock, but 
we had driven several miles forth and back, because we 
could not find a bridge or.a wade over the Pumpkin Seed 
Creek, so we did not reach it till towards noon. After having 
taken our dinner, we mounted the “Rock”. Mr. Flodman, 
who used to study history on leisure hours had taken Barnes’ 
U. S. History with him, and read the “Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” from the top of the mountain. In this way did 
we celebrate our Fourth of July 

On going down, we botanized. We had here an altogeth- 
er different flora, which we found repeated on nearly all the 
mountains of Banner and Scott’s Bluff Counties. .. . 

In the afternoon, we drove 12 miles westward, passed 
through Redington,*® a little town of a couple dozen houses, 
about two thirds of which were of sod. Here the people of 
the neighborhood had gathered to celebrate the Fourth. We 
did not like to stop there, but drove a few miles more, be- 
fore we put up our tent. 

J uly 5—Being Sunday, we did not do any botanizing, 
but drove about 10 miles in the forenoon, in order to reach 
the Swedish settlement in Banner Co. Rev. Bergquist was 
that day visiting a small congregation there under his charge. 
He had promised to take with him a few things which we 
could not take, when we left his house. The settlement is on 
the high table land between the Pumpkin Seed Valley and 
the Lawrence Fork.*’ The hills leading up to the divide, are 


38 Widely known as Jail Rock. 
39Redington, a small community and post office in the western 
part of Morrill County, was named for H. V. Redington, an early 
rancher on Lawrence Fork. In 1891, the population numbered not 
more than thirty. (Wood, op. cit., p. 275; Nebraska Gazetteer,p. 464). 
40 Lawrence Fork drains the southern part of Banner County 
and flows on into Morrill County where it turns north and empties 
into Pumpkin Creek. The original name was Lorrens Fork, called 
that for an early trapper who was reputed to have been killed along 
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very steep and we had to let the horses stop twice to rest, 
stones being put behind the wheels, before the top was 
reached. At noon, we arrived at Mr. Emil Frostrom’s. Rev. 
Bergquist had already left the settlement and we did not 
meet. 

J ul y 6—Heavy showers of rain in the forenoon, but in 
the afternoon it cleared up a little. Although the grass was 
very wet, we concluded to go out a while. We went to a 
canon, about 200 feet deep, running from the valley into 
the table land... . 

In the meantime, another cloud had risen, and down 
came a heavy shower. Although we had taken umbrellas, 
we became thoroughly soaked before we came home. 

J uly 7.—Rains the larger part of the day. We looked 
over the presses, examined some plants, wrote labels, etc., 
but did not do any collecting. In the evening it cleared up. 
We hitched up the horses and drove to Mr. N. Frostrom’s, 
partly in order to come nearer the Lawrence Fork, which 
we intended to visit. 

J uly 8—From Mr. Frostrom I heard, that Rev. Berg- 
quist had left some mail for us at Mr. Johnson’s, one of the 
neighbors. We drove over there in the morning and now I 
received my commission which had been sent from Lincoln 
to me under the address of Rev. Bergquist. From there we 
drove down into the Lawrence Fork. This is a valley with 
a big sand-draw and several springs, which form a brook. 
This runs for the greater part in the sand, but here and there 
it comes up into the light. ... 

The prairie Dogs seem to disappear more and more, as 
the land becomes broken. In Lawrence Fork they were still 
numerous. Here are also found Prairie Wolves, Badgers, Wild 
Cats, etc. Last year I saw a Porcupine caught in the Fork. 

The Lawrence Fork has for years been the headquar- 
ters of ranchmen, on account of the water it furnishes the 
stock. Even this year, there was a large herd there. We did 
not dare to camp, until we came to the house of a settler 
who had taken a claim of. preemption and had his land 
fenced in. Here we pitched our tent for two days. 

J ul y 9.—In the morning we walked up the Fork a cou- 
ple miles to a canon in which I in 1890, had collected an 
Euphorbia which I had named E. cuphusperma. Before we 
reached the place, we collected in the sand-draw. . . [several 
little-known plants]. In the canon I found about a dozen 


the stream. (Soil Survey of Banner County. Map.; Wood, op. cit., 
p. 273; see also U. S. Geological Survey, Topographical Map. Ne- 
braska, Camp Clarke Quadrangle.) 
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specimens of Euphorbia cuphusperma (No. 361). We also 
saw several specimens of Acerates auriculata, but only in 
bud. ... 

After dinner, we went into the plum thicket that grew 
near the place of encampment. .. . 


In the upper part of Lawrence Fork, there are no trees 
except Plums and Cherry trees, Prunus americana and de- 
missa. Of shrubs there are the Sand-cherry, Prunus pumila, 
two currants, Ribes aureum and cereum, Poison Ivy, Rhus 
Toxicodendron, Rhus Canadensis var. tribolata, and Sym- 
phoricarpus occidentalis. In the lower part of the Fork there 
are several groves of woods. In the one we visited there 
grew besides the trees mentioned, also three Willows, Salix 
cordata var. vestita, longifolia and amygdaloides (?), White 
Elm, Hackberry, Boxelder, Cottonwood, Wild Grapes, and 
Virginia Creeper. 

We then mounted the hills north of the place. Here, as 
well as all over the hills between and around the Lawrence 
Fork and the Pumpkin Seed Valley, grew scattered trees 
of the Rocky Mountain Yellow Pine. . . . Going down in a 
little valley on the other side, we collected. .. . This valley 
led to a small canon which we followed up to the table land 
where we collected. . .. We returned at sunset. 


J uly 10.—In the morning we broke up, drove down 
the Lawrence Fork. Here it turned towards the north, wid- 
ened to a valley several miles wide. In this valley there is 
and has been for several years a big horse ranch, taking in 
not only half of the valley but also the hills for several 
miles around. The nearer we came to the place where the 
Lawrence Fork opens into the Pumpkin Seed Valley, the 
more water did we find in the creek, and also the more trees 
growing around the same. Just opposite the last cliffs, the 
extremity of the table land between the Lawrence Fork and 
the Pumpkin Seed Valley, we stopped for dinner. We first 
mounted the cliffs on the other side of which we found a 
deep canon... . We then botanized along the brook... . 


After dinner, we started again. We drove north-ward till 
we came into the valley, and then west-ward. We saw some 
clouds rise in the north-west. We therefore, intended to stop 
as soon as we came to a place where we could get water. We 
stopped at the first house, but we had scarcely unhitched 
the horses, when it began to hail. We led the horses into a 
shed, covered the buggy, and ran into the house. Now came 
down, hail stones as large as hen’s eggs. The Pumpkin Seed 
Valley, sb bragged of by land agents, seems to be a rather 
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unlucky spot, as it has not only suffered much from draught 
during the last years, but also is frequently visited by hail 
storms. This storm did not do very great damage where we 
were, but N.W. of the place, viz. north of Freport,*’ the crop 
was altogether ruined. 

Not being very late in the day, we concluded after the 
storm was over, to continue our journey and if possible 
reach the Hackberry Springs.** Around these, there is a val- 
ley, which in 1890 was very rich in plants. The Hackberry 
Springs have in former times been the headquarters of 
ranchmen, but had been vacated for some years. This year 
a rancher had taken his abode there again. When reaching 
the place, we became very disappointed. Everything, except 
the big trees, was eaten up or tramped down. We did not 
even dare to pitch our tent, in the neighborhood of the big 
herds, therefore we drove a few miles up on the hills, where 
we camped. 

J uly 11.—In the morning we drove down to the springs 
to get water. The woods consisted of Hackberry, Boxelder, 
Cottonwood, Plum, White Elm, Green and Red Ash, of which 
latter we found a tree that measured over 7 feet in circum- 
ference. .. . We then returned to the place where we had 
left our tent, picketed the horses and ate our dinner, 

In the afternoon, we went down into the canons north of 
the place. Here we found . . . [many interesting plants]. 

In the evening, we drove across the divide, three or 
four miles to Mr. N. Frostrom’s, where we stayed over Sun- 
day. 

J uly 12.—Sunday, no botanizing. 

[To be continued | 


41 Freeport was a postoffice in eastern Banner County. In 1891 
it was credited with a population of 75. (Nebraska Gazetteer, p. 166.) 

42 Hackberry Springs, source of a small creek in the extreme 
eastern part of Banner County which flows north into Pumpkin 
Creek. (Soil Survey of Banner County. Map; see also U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, Topographical Map, Nebraska, Camp Clarke Quad- 
rangle.) 











Pawnee Indians. By George E. Hyde. (Denver: University 
of Denver Press, 1951. 304 pp. Illustrations, notes, ap- 
pendices, and index. $7.50.) 


George E. Hyde, a native Nebraskan, has long been an 
authority on the Plains Indians. He has just brought out 
Pawnee Indians, the result of thirty years of labor on one of 
the most interesting Indian groups of the Plains area. This 
publication is of particular significance to Nebraskans for 
the Pawnee Nation played an important part in the history of 
this area from the prehistoric period to relatively recent 
times when they left for Indian Territory. 

The publication is well illustrated, with many of the 
photographs coming from the William H. Jackson collection. 
Others are from the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford University. 

Mr. Hyde has attempted to trace this rather unusual 
Indian group from their early migrations during the pre- 
historic period throughout their residence in the Nebraska 
area to their present home in Indian Territory, which is now 
the state of Oklahoma. This is the first major paper to be 
concerned with this early period of the Pawnee since Wedel’s 
Introduction to Pawnee Archeology. 

The author has devoted the first section of the publica- 
tion to the origin of the Pawnee during the prehistoric period 
and their journey into the land which was later to be called 
Nebraska. Mr. Hyde has again considered the Padouca prob- 
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lem and its relationship to the Pawnee. In other chapters 
such subjects are discussed as the Pawnees and the French, 
the Pawnees in Nebraska, various prominent chiefs, the 
coming of the Americans, the homeless people, back to the 
Loup, “progress in civilization,” in the cage, blown away 
southward, and the reservation period in Indian Territory. 


To this reviewer it appears that the various sections of 
this book which attempt to deal with Pawnee origins and 
archeological interpretations are not entirely satisfactory. 
Many of the “facts” are undocumented and would appear 
to be guesses based on inadequate or inaccurate informa- 
tion. Among such instances are the statements that “in re- 
cent years evidence has been found which enables us to 
date the Wichita and Pawnee migration northward” (p. 4); 
and “archeology has recently uncovered indications of can- 
nibalism in Caddoan village ruins in both Kansas and Ne- 
braska” (p. 11). The section dealing with the work of the 
U. S. National Museum in Kansas (pp. 17-19) would seem 
somewhat premature until those concerned with the work 
have had an opportunity to present a final report. It seems 
to this reviewer that the problem of the Upper Republican 
and Nebraska culture peoples and their relationship to the 
Pawnees has been greatly over simplified by the statement 
(pp. 23-24), “Here the archeological evidence indicates that 
they [the Pawnee] divided, one group going westward into 
the buffalo plains, while the second division spread toward 
the northwest, establishing many small villages in eastern 
Nebraska and along the east bank of the Missouri River in 
western Iowa.” Specific statements (p. 24) regarding the 
subsistence economy and material cultures of those south- 
western and eastern Nebraska peoples do not entirely agree 
with the archeological evidence. 


The author’s location of Center Village (pp. 29-30) as 
“the large Pawnee ruin on the north bank of the Loup at 
the mouth of Beaver Creek” would appear to be a loose 
assumption similar to that made by early investigators for 
the location of Quivira (pp. 16-17) which the author justi- 
fiably criticizes. 
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One more statement which may cause some confu- 
sion for the reader should be mentioned. On page 290 there 
is a discussion of grass lodges in Nebraska. Here it is stated 
that in the district of Schuyler, Nebraska there are exten- 
sive remains of Pawnee villages of early date in which 
there seem to be no traces of earth-lodge remains and there- 
fore some archeologists have suggested that the Indians 
here must have lived in grass-lodges. At least one earth- 
lodge site has been excavated in each of two of these sites 
(Dunlevy and Bell, 1936, pp. 151-247). 

Despite the many inconsistencies in the earlier chapters 
I found the publication extremely interesting and consider 
it a welcome addition to the limited series dealing with 
this important native group. The later sections dealing with 
the historical events are particularly interesting. One might 
wish that he had identified the other individuals who were 
also called Spotted Horse in his discussion of Big Spotted 
Horse (p. 288). The statement (p. 284) that Sun Chief was 
a nephew of Pitalesharo might have been documented since 
John B. Dunbar has made the statement that Sun Chief 
was the son of Pitalesharo. 


Nebraska State Historical Society Marvin F. Kivett 


Military Life in Dakota: The Journal of Philippe Regis de 
Trobriand. Translated and edited by Lucile M. Kane. 
(St. Paul: Alvord Memorial Commission of the Miss- 
sissippi Valley Historical Association, 1951. xxv + 395 
pp. Illustrations, notes, bibliography, and index. $7.50.) 


The De Trobriand Journal is a masterpiece of skillful 
unromanticized reporting. Although never, apparently, in- 
tended for publication, it is one of the richest and most 
reliable sources of data on the Missouri River frontier, 
particularly that unstable period between the Civil War 
and the Battle of the Little Big Horn. The official records, 
largely in the National Archives in Washington, D. C., 
are plentiful but they are only the bare bones of history. 
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It takes private testimony to provide, not only the flesh, 
but the feelings and emotions which make history alive, 
conveying a personal experience we may share with our 
ancestors. 


Philippe Regis de Trobriand was a French aristocrat 
and adventurer, artist and author, a spiritual descendant of 
De Tocqueville and Lafayette. He had a successful literary 
career in America beginning in 1841 and later served with 
distinction as a general officer in the Union Army. While 
sojourning in Paris, he was informed of his appointment as 
Commander of the Middle District, Department of the 
Dakotas, headquartered with the 3lst infantry at Fort 
Stevenson. In July 1867, after an impatient sixteen days 
of stomping up and down picturesque Farnam Street in 
Omaha (“ultimate outpost of civilization”), De Trobriand 
boarded the steamer Deer Lodge, bound for Fort Benton 
and the Montana gold fields. After fifteen days and 1,200 
miles, he was deposited at Fort Stevenson, where he stayed 
until 1869, when he was transferred to Fort Shaw, in Mon- 
tana. 


Fort Stevenson (1867-1883) was strategically located 
at a point about sixty miles above present Bismarck, 
North Dakota, where the Missouri River makes its great 
bend to the west. Across the wasteland to the east lay Fort 
Totten, downriver was Fort Rice, and upriver were the 
Fort Berthold Indian Agency and Fort Buford. These 
were the nearest islands of civilization in a savage wilder- 
ness. Monotony, punctuated by scenes of suffering and 
violent death, was the backdrop of De Trobriand’s Military 
Life in Dakota. 


Far removed from the amenities and normal inter- 
course of society, the frontier garrisons regarded their 
service as penal servitude. On the northern plains the clim- 
ate was most barbarous, with extremes of temperatures 
and howling winds prevailing. In winter the landscape 
was a great white desolation, while summer was noisome 
with heat, stench, mosquitoes, and clouds of grasshoppers. 
Although Fort Stevenson and similar outposts were not 
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subject to Indian siege or mass attack, any who left their 
confines except in strong armed company were apt to be 
the victim of ambush. Woodchoppers, messengers, and 
straggling infantrymen were intercepted, chased, mistreat- 
ed, and murdered at random. Even the satisfaction of a 
retaliatory chase was denied the garrison since the War 
Department then operated on the fallacy that the mounted 
daredevil Sioux could be held in check by barricaded foot 
soldiers! Scurvy was commonplace. Small wonder that 
whiskey was coveted and consumed, when available, in 
prodigious amounts, frequently leading to court-martial. 
Although one feels sorry for the soldiers and the few 
soldiers’ wives who managed to survive a stretch at Fort 
Stevenson (over 40 deaths, 1 birth, 1 marriage were re- 
corded there), one feels even more compassion for the 
“peaceful Indians” of the neighborhood. These were the 
Gros Ventre, the Mandan, and the Arikara, banded together 
at near-by Fort Berthold. They were among the most ill- 
housed, ill-fed, and generally abused group of Indians on 
record, being gulled shamefully by the Indian agents (the 
early ones at least) and the traders, and tormented endless- 
ly by the Sioux. Sitting Bull, the wily Hunkpapa, seems to 
have been the principal rascal in those parts but he proved 
more durable or at least more elusive than some of his 
brethren who, being captured near Fort Berthold, were 
promptly and gleefully carved up alive into little chunks. 
De Trobriand reveals a lot of himself in between his 
lucid lines. While a gentleman, he was of the old school, 
having little truck with “common people.” As Command- 
ant and a French nobleman, a certain aloofness might be 
condoned. He was not only aloof but haughty, and ruled 
his District with an iron hand. He was a literary craftsman 
as well as a sharp observer, and he conjures up vivid images 
of besotted officers, of vermin-infested, emaciated Indians, 
of winter’s death grip, of prairie fires like “infernal squad- 
rons” enveloping the fort, of the voracious appetite of 
steamboats for cordwood, of a soldier losing his arm in a 
Fourth of July celebration. He is beset by qualms regard- 
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ing the reception of his book on the Civil War. He recites 
pages of historical data relating to the Indian tribes. He 
indulges in political debate. He deplores American manners. 

The well-rounded De Trobriand was an artist as well 
as a journalist, and a fine draftsman to boot. Some fifty of 
his intriguing sketches, including aspects of Fort Stevenson 
and Berthold, survive in the possession of descendants. Ten 
are reproduced in the Kane edition, three in the earlier 
Will edition. Copies of others are available in the files of 
the North Dakota Historical Society. 

Miss Kane has performed a competent job of editing. 
Her translation is complete and unabridged, unlike the 
French version of 1926, and the George F. Will redaction 
of 1941. The editor’s research was limited largely to pub- 
lished materials, omitting the wealth of data regarding 
places and events which could have been obtained from 
official documents; and resulting in the occasional perpetu- 
ation of errors seemingly inherent in most early compen- 
diums, i.e.; Fort Randall was built in 1857, not 1856 (page 
21). Neither Kingsbury’s History of Dakota Territory or 
the Surgeon-General’s Report on Barracks and Hospitals, 
on which Miss Kane leans heavily, are reliable. However 
this is a quite minor, perhaps carping, criticism. The book 
is unreservedly recommended to all students and collect- 
ors of Americana. 

The sites of old Forts Stevenson and Berthold, as well 
as the major portion of the present Fort Berthold Indian 
Reservation, involving much of the country which provided 
the setting for the De Trobriand Journal, will be inun- 
dated upon completion in 1953 of the huge Garrison Dam 
by the U. S. Corps of Engineers. The National Park Service, 
in cooperation with the Smithsonian Institution, is now un- 
dertaking archeological excavation of these sites to recover 
authentic objects for posterity. De Trobriand’s Journal, in- 
cluding his excellent drawings, is of great value in pro- 
viding historical and architectural data required for this 
salvage program. 


National Park Service Merrill J. Mattes 
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Biography of a Battalion. By James M. Huston. (Gering, 
Nebraska: Courier Press, 1950. xiii + 306 pp. Illustra- 
tions, notes, and bibliography. $5.00.) 


This is the story—authentic, competent, skillfully-told 
story—of the Third Battalion of “Nebraska’s own” One- 
hundred-thirty-fourth Infantry regiment from Normandy 
through an occupation stint in Germany. 

The battalion (like the regiment of which it was a part) 
was one of the best in the European Theater of Operations. 
During nine months of combat, the battalion ran the gamut 
of ETO experiences—most everything happened that could 
happen—and the narration will remind every man who 
earned the blue-and-silver combat infantryman’s badge of 
many chapters in his own experiences. 

From the historical standpoint, it was the good fortune 
of the Third Battalion to have as an officer a graduate 
student who, from the outset, planned that he would write 
the organization’s combat history as a thesis for his Ph. D. 
degree. As matters developed, James A. “Sam” Houston 
was in a unique position to do this. He had joined the 
regiment as a rifle platoon leader before it went overseas. 
He served as battalion intelligence officer throughout the 
unit’s entire overseas service. And, aside from the motor 
officer and the supply officer, he was the only officer to 
survive the battalion’s entire period of combat. Today he 
is Assistant Professor of History at Purdue University. 

And again for the sake of the published history it is 
fortunate that the man who commanded the battalion 
through most of its combat is a newspaper publisher in 
civilian life. Warren C. Wood of Gering (then a lieutenant 
colonel but now a brigadier general and commander of Ne- 
braska’s National Guard) determined that the history de- 
served publication. When no other publisher took the as- 
signment, General Wood decided that the job would be 
done by the Courier. And, after much perspiration, and very 
considerable expense, the job proved to be a creditable one. 

The volume is dedicated to Lt. Col. Alfred Thomson 
of Omaha, who commanded the battalion through its ex- 
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tended training period, and was fatally wounded during 
the fighting in Normandy. 

Author Houston’s purpose was to tell the story of a 
“typical” infantry battalion. It would be hard to believe 
that anyone has ever discharged this assignment in a more 
workmanlike, or more capable manner. And at the same 
time he manages to make it highly interesting. 

During the reading one becomes convinced that here 
is a work so comprehensive, so accurate, so soundly docu- 
mented that it may well be studied as long as military 
historians and students retain any interest in lower-echelon 
activities of World War II. 

Every battalion action of consequence is traced to its 
conclusion. And the author keeps the narrative in focus 
by providing the over-all picture as the war develops. Sel- 
dom does one see a work so replete with documenting foot- 
notes. The effort and research that have gone into the 300- 
page volume are staggering. 

At the conclusion Mr. Houston offers a noteworthy 
critique on army policies that were (or seemed to be) of 
transcending importance to the infantryman. Pentagon 
brass should be interested in his comments on such matters 
as military courts, distribution of citations and medals, com- 
parison of infantry and air corps casualties, comparison of 
infantry and air corps pay, effects of air corps support and 
lack of air support, comparison of American and enemy 
weapons, and comparison of combat methods in World War 
I and World War II. One of his most pertinent topics is that 
of universal training. He points out that the Third Battalion 
had had long and intensive training, but that within two 
weeks after it was committed to action two-thirds of the 
“veteran, battle-wise outfit” was made up of replacements. 
He emphasizes that men learn fastest under war-time con- 
ditions, and questions the value of extended peacetime 
training for all young men. 

Since this review is for the Nebraska Historical Soci- 
ety it is perhaps inconsiderate to devote so much of the 
space to the contention that the book is a military classic— 
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so little to the valiant contribution of the “Nebraska bat- 
talion.” 


In nine months of combat the battalion suffered 2,900 
casualties, and had a turnover of 307 percent. Among its 
many engagements were the three—Normandy, Falaise 
Pocket and the Rhineland—which General Eisenhower 
listed as being the most decisive in Europe. But such an 
offhand statement fails to even hint at the severity of the 
actions experienced by the battalion on “Bloody Sunday” 
in Normandy, “Blue Monday” on “Blood and Guts Hill” in 
northern France, Bastogne, and many others. 


Perhaps the best we can do here is to quote the closing 
words in Mr. Houston’s book: “The Third battalion... . 
could remain secure in the knowledge that it never gave 
up a piece of ground without itself recovering it (albeit 
not without some assistance), that it had played an im- 
portant part in the greatest military struggle of all times, 
that among infantry battalions there were no finer.” 


Omaha Lawrence Youngman 


The West of Alfred Jacob Miller. By Marvin C. Ross. (Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1951. Unnumbered 
pp. + 200 pp. Illustrations, bibliography, and index. 


$10.00.) 


Thirty years ago, Henry R. Wagner in his invaluable 
bibliographic guide to the early literature of the Far West, 
called attention to the Walters collection of Alfred J. Miller’s 
western sketches. In 1932, Bertha L. Heilbron repeated the 
information in Mayer’s With Pen and Pencil on the Frontier 
in 1851; and in 1937 Charles L. Camp again called attention 
to the Walters collection in his revision of Wagner’s The 
Plains and the Rockies. Professional historians of the Far 
West, if they had but used the basic tools before them, would 
have had ample opportunity to explore, study and use these 
pictures, among the most important of all pictorial records 
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of the past American scene. Professional historians, how- 
ever, as the reviewer has pointed out elsewhere, are singu- 
larly insensitive souls when it comes to the matter of re- 
garding pictures as important enough records of the past to 
deserve study in their own right. It remained for an enthus- 
iastic amateur historian, Mrs. Clyde Porter of Kansas City, 
to secure for herself some dozen years ago a number of orig- 
inal Miller sketches. Mrs. Porter not only publicized them 
among professional historians but aroused the general public 
to their interest and worth. Possibly the greatest publicity 
the Miller pictures achieved occurred in 1947 when Bernard 
DeVoto reproduced a number of the Miller water colors in 
his Across the Wide Missouri. 


In The West of Alfred Jacob Miller, the 200 water colors 
of the Walters collection are well reproduced in black and 
white (the individual plates average about 5%4x6 inches), 
although one plate (No. 29) is also reproduced in color as the 
frontispiece but without title. As Marvin C. Ross points out 
in the introductory note to this volume, Miller painted the 
200 water colors for Walters some twenty years after Miller’s 
return from Capt. W. D. Stewart’s expedition to the Far West 
in 1837. The sketches reproduced in this volume are there- 
fore finished studio versions, many of which are undoubtedly 
based on Miller’s original field sketches. Ross, however, 
makes only the barest comment on any differences between 
these finished water colors and the original field sketches of 
Miller; an omission which detracts considerably from the 
value of the book to the historian. DeVoto estimates that 
Miller may have made as many as 166 field sketches; possibly 
there were a few more than this number. Mrs. Porter writes 
the reviewer that she regards 84 of her Miller paintings as 
“original field sketches.” Other “originals” will be found in 
the Coe collection at Yale, still others are held by the Eber- 
stadts of New York and undoubtedly there are others in 
Baltimore and among the numerous descendants of Miller 
who are cited both by DeVoto and by Ross. The point at 
issue, however, is that there are many originals available 
which might have been studied and compared with those 
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reproduced in the book under review to the advantage of 
the student of Western history. 


Rather than providing such useful information, how- 
ever, Ross’ introduction adds but little to the previously 
published knowledge of Miller, and Ross even takes up 
valuable space (p. XVIII) in arguing a non-existent point 
with DeVoto. Ross makes no attempt to describe even brief- 
ly the geography of Miller’s West nor does he make an at- 
tempt to annotate the individual plates or the notes which 
Miller himself wrote to accompany each sketch and which 
are also reproduced with each plate in the book under re- 
view. 

These comments lead us directly to the two chief crit- 
icisms to be made of The West of Alfred Jacob Miller. The 
first criticism is that the title is a complete misnomer. The 
West of Miller must have been in a very confused state geo- 
graphically if the plates, followed successively through the 
book, are taken as a guide. The order in which the plates in 
this book are arranged is simply that in which they occurred 
in the Walters portfolio and apparently the order in which 
Miller painted them in 1859 and 1860. If the volume had been 
edited with any understanding or judgment, the plates could 
have been arranged geographically and a pictorial map show- 
ing Miller and Stewart’s route in the West of 1837 would 
have made the title of the volume more meaningful. 


The second important criticism to be made of this book 
is that only one of the plates has been reproduced in color 
although Ross points out—as have others—that the beauty 
of the Walters collection is in their color. The reviewer re- 
alizes only too well the mounting costs of color reproduction 
but the fact remains that 13 of the 68 Miller sketches in the 
DeVoto book have been reproduced in color (plus six color 
reproductions of Bodmer’s work) and the price of the two 
books is the same. The reviewer’s advice to any prospective 
purchaser of The West of Alfred Jacob Miller: buy the De- 
Voto book; one gets far more for his money, even if the color 
reproductions in Across the Wide Missouri are not all that 
might be desired. All of the really important Miller sketches 
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(from a historical standpoint) will be found in the DeVoto 
volume plus a lively account of the Rocky Mountain fur 
trade and the very useful notes on this important aspect of 
early Western history; the order in which these advantages 
are listed, however, are solely those of the pictorial historian. 


University of Kansas Robert Taft 


Cry of the Thunderbird—The American Indians’ Own Story. 
Edited by Charles Hamilton. (New York: MacMillan 
Co., 1950. xii + 283 pp. Illustrations. $4.00.) 


This volume is a collection of accounts and reminiscences 
by individuals of Indian or part-Indian blood. The selections 
are chiefly concerned with the reactions of the Indians to the 
situations produced by the contacts between native and 
Western cultures and the tragedy inherent in the situation 
is reflected in the mood of pathos which pervades the col- 
lection. 

There are some ninety-five separate selections but the 
editor has chosen to emphasize, very greatly, the colorful 
culture of the roving tribes of the Great Plains with its em- 
phasis on bison hunting and military exploits. Most of the 
other tribes in the country are dismissed as being “peaceful 
clam and berry pickers who gave up their lands without a 
struggle.” The editor’s preference for the exciting life of the 
migratory tribes is understandable and will presumably be 
shared by most of his readers but these peoples should not 
be considered the only American Indians nor even the only 
tribes of the Plains. 

With this stricture, the editor has used taste and judg- 
ment in sifting the wheat from the chaff; he has chosen ac- 
counts representing a varied range of cultural activities; 
scenes of courtship, of children’s games, quests for super- 
natural guidance as well as warfare are woven into his pic- 
ture. 

The highly subjective nature of the selections is a pro- 
duct of their essentially autobiographical origin and while 
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the volume is addressed to a popular audience, the person- 
alized quality of its contents refiects an increasing interest 
on the part of those people professionally concerned with 
the science of culture in viewing their data through the eyes 
of the participating individuals. 

The volume is not a work of scholarship, and it does not 
pretend to be, but it is supplied with a map showing the lo- 
cations of many tribes and a bibliographic guide to further 
literary sources. These tools will serve as an adequate in- 
troduction to anyone taking his first dip into the study of 
the American Indians. 

The book is thoroughly interesting, it will be a stimu- 
lating source to more reading for anyone who is not familiar 
with the original books on which it is based, and it will be 
exciting confirmation for those who are deeply moved by 
the tragic role which the American Indian has played as the 
result of the westward movement of European peoples and 
culture. 


Smithsonian Institution 
Missouri River Basin Surveys Franklin Fenenga 


Two Captains West. By Albert and Jane Salisbury. (Seattle: 
Superior Publishing Company, 1950. xix + 235 pp. 
Illustrations, maps, and index. $7.50.) 


The authors state in the foreword that it is the purpose 
of their book to give “a full rounded story of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition” for readers who know very little about 
it. They further express the hope that “our research in lo- 
cating Lewis and Clark landmarks, the maps we prepared 
and the directions we give on how to reach the spots will be 
of use to future students, and that the photography of these 
places will be helpful and interesting to present-day his- 
torians.” The Salisburys have succeeded in their purpose 
and hope. Their book gives a thoroughly readable account of 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition which not only acquaints 
the general reader with all of the adventure, drama, and 
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achievements of this great exploration, but also brings out 
for the historian some information contained in the original 
journals in the best manner of any secondary account so far 
published. Undoubtedly the most outstanding feature of the 
book is the series of one hundred and sixty excellent photo- 
graphs of campsites and landmarks along the trail and of 
scenes typical of those which the explorers saw and de- 
scribed. These photographs are nicely matched with the 
narrative. 

The story of the background and preparation of the ex- 
pedition, and of the journey itself, is told in eleven chapters 
which are preceded by eight small maps showing campsites 
and landmarks along the trail and modern highways paral- 
leling the route. Following each chapter, Mrs. Salisbury has 
related in an informal style some of the adventures of the 
Salisbury family in retracing the route of the expedition. 
She also describes present-day places and historic sites other 
than those associated with the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
which the family saw while following the trail. Each of these 
travelogues is followed by directions on how to reach the 
landmarks along the Lewis and Clark route now. 

The book contains a number of inaccuracies. Most of 
them occur in the first chapter dealing with the background 
and preparation of the expedition. Some of the more im- 
portant ones are mentioned below: (1) Captain John Arm- 
strong never went beyond St. Louis in his investigation of 
the Missouri River for the United States Army in 1790 (p. 4). 
(2) Andre Michaux, the French botanist, never started on 
the exploration to the Pacific which he was to have made 
for the American Philosophical Society in 1793. (pp. 4-5). 
(3) The author’s statement that Congress, “not much im- 
pressed .. . voted an appropriation of $2,500” for the expe- 
dition is misleading in suggesting that the undertaking was 
not well financed and supported (p. 5). Congress’ appropria- 
tion was for the full amount requested by the President. 
Besides, since it was a military expedition, it was provided 
without cost with all of the equipment which could be ob- 
tained from United States arsenals, quartermaster depots, 
and other government installatitons; the officers and soldiers 
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were paid from regular army funds; and the expedition 
carried with it letters of credit on the United States which 
it could use for any necessary purpose until its return. (4) 
It was not “easy work floating down the Ohio” in 1803; for, 
due to the very low level of the river, its descent, at least 
for the first few hundred miles, was extremely arduous and 
involved frequent difficult passages of sand bars and other 
obstacles (p. 8). (5) The assertion that Lewis “found no one 
knew much about the west” in St. Louis (p. 8) is misleading. 
A good deal of information of the Missouri as far as the 
Mandans had been brought back by traders and boatmen 
who had ascended the river that far, especially since 1790. 
Some of these men, like James Mackay, were living in or 
near St. Louis in 1803 and 1804. (6) John Ordway was not 
“Top Sergeant” of the exploring party (p.11). The expedi- 
tion had three sergeants, but no first sergeant. It is, however, 
true that Ordway sometimes performed the functions of a 
first sergeant. (7) Patrick Gass, “The carpenter-soldier,” did 
not direct the building of the expedition’s 55-foot keel boat 
(p. 15), because it was built in Pittsburgh in the summer of 
1803 and was brought down the Ohio by Lewis immediately 
following its completion. (8) The photograph of the area 
near Wood River (p. 10) does not show the site of the Ex- 
pedition’s first winter camp. That place is now undoubtedly 
in the Mississippi. 

Despite these and a few other errors, Two Captains West 
is a very interesting and well-written book, and it makes a 
worthwhile contribution to the literature of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition. It is worth noting that the printing of the 
book, and the photographic reproductions are excellent. 


Evansville College John Loos 


Retreat of a Frontier. By Kathryn Fingado O’Neil. (Los An- 
geles: Westernlore Press, 1950. 276 pp. $3.00.) 


Retreat of a Frontier is an intimate story of the Moore 
family, who migrated from Indiana to take up a homestead 
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in Nebraska. The struggles of this family to establish a home 
on the prairie is a story similar to that of thousands of other 
families who went through the same experience. The setting 
for this story is near Fremont and covers a period of about 
thirty years following the Civil War. Mrs. O’Neil uses a con- 
versational style in retelling this bit of pioneer history that 
is interesting, if a bit stilted. The reader will feel the spirit 
of the times and will almost re-live some of the discourage- 
ments that were common to the homesteaders. The Moores 
suffered all of the hardships and problems that seemed to 
accompany life on the plains—drouth and disease, floods and 
fires, grasshoppers and Indians, good times and hard times. 

The author is quite careful in the use of the historical 
events and does not distort them in order to fit her need. The 
characters seem real because they were actually men and 
women of that age, who struggled to establish a home here 
on the Middle Border. It would be hard for the modern read- 
er to believe all of the disappointments and trials that this 
family faced, if the reader did not have some knowledge of 
the conditions and the times of the sod house period. 

The book is not only a contribution to local history but 
is also a sociological study of a transplanted eastern culture 
to the prairie environment. The conversational style may 
cause the scholarly reader to feel that it is only a story and 
does not show true historical research. However, in my opin- 
ion the book is one that will give the reader a “feel” of life 
in this period in a most vital manner, because of the simple 
and earnest way in which the story is told. I would recom- 
mend it to any reader as a good story, and to the local his- 
torian as valuable background material that will interject 
human interest into the history of the period covered. 


Doane College John Brenneman 
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Allen G. Bogue, “The Land Mortgage Company in the 
Early Plains States,” Agricultural History, January, 1951, 
should be of interest to all students of Nebraska history. 


Isadore Mathews, “Alfred E. Mathews, Western Artist,” 
The Colorado Magazine, July, 1951, is a short sketch of the 
artist by a niece. The Nebraska State Historical Society has 
four Mathews lithographs of Nebraska City. 


Wayne C. Temple, “The Pikes Peak Gold Rush,” Journal 
of the Illinois State Historical Society, Summer, 1951, dis- 
cusses the gold rush from the viewpoint of participants of 
Illinois. 


Outdoor Nebraska, Summer, 1951, devotes considerable 
attention to the history of hunting and fishing in Nebraska 
and of the State Game, Forestation, and Parks Commission. 


Carl Uhlarik, “The Myth of Wild Bill Hickok,” Prairie 
Schooner, Summer, 1951, discusses the notorious Nebraska 
outlaw in such fashion as to strip him of much of his glamour. 
The author’s own estimate of his account: “It places Hickok 
in his proper niche. Not as a Homeric figure of the rough 
frontier where a good horse was held in more esteem than 
human life, but as one who lived to the ripe old age of 39 
only because he knew no other code than ‘kill or be killed,’ 
and never failed to take advantage of the main chance.” 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


John E. Pixton (“Charles G. Dawes and the Nebraska 
Freight Rate Fight”) is a Ph. D. candidate at the Univers- 
ity of Chicago. 


Dr. Robert C. Farb (“Robert W. Furnas as Omaha In- 
dian Agent”) is professor of history at Simpson College, 
Indianola, Iowa. This article is based on part of the doctor- 
al dissertation which he prepared at the University of 
Nebraska under the supervision of Professor James L. 


Sellers. 


William H. Smith (“Fifty Years a Country Publisher: 
A Reminiscence”) is a long-time Nebraska newspaper man 
who has combined journalism with holding public office. 
He has served in the state senate and has been state audit- 
or and state tax commissioner. 


Dr. Walter Kiener (“P. A. Rydberg’s ‘Report of a Bo- 
tanical Exploration, Made in Western Nebraska in the 
Summer of 1891, as a Special Agent of the Department of 
Agriculture’”) is aquatic biologist with the Nebraska 
State Game, Forestation and Parks Commission 
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The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded as the 
tate Historical Society and Library Association in 1867, the 
year Nebraska was admitted into the union. It was reorganized 
as the Nebraska State Historical Society in 1878. It was con- 
stituted as a state organization by act of the Nebraska Legis- 
lature in 1883, and designated custodian of all public records, 
documents, and other materials of historical value by legislative 
act of 1905. 


| The Society was created to collect and preserve the record 
of Nebraska and its people. It maintains archives, a library, 
| and a museum in the State Capitol for use of the public. In 
| performing its important function, it solicits the aid of all public- 
spirited citizens. It is particularly anxious to secure valuable 
| records and materials now in private hands where they cannot 
| long be preserved. Such records and materials include: 

| 

| 

| 


Biographical materials of pioneers in diaries, letters, ac- 
count books, and autobiographical accounts. 


Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, streams 
or any significant unit or topic. 


Reports, yearbooks, directories and other publications of 
churches, societies, clubs, cultural, educational, industrial, 
financial and business organizations. 


Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, and 
repioductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 


Books and pamphlets pertaining to this region. 


Western newspapers, especially those of the Nineteenth 
Century. 





Museum materials, historical paintings, mementos of his- 
torical ever:ts and personages, early equipment, Indian relics 
and artifacts. 
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